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Eric  Chan,  14  years  old,  casts  a  line  off  Fort  Point  In  the  Presidio.  The  Army  post  Is  to  become 
a  national  park  In  1995.  The  story  of  the  park's  "visions"  Is  on  page  4. 


Health  Department  investigates 
Inner  Clement  sanitary  conditions 


by  Harry  J.  Johnson 

The  City  health  department  has 
recently  received  complaints  about 
sidewalk-display  food  markets  and 
restaurants  on  lower  Clement 
Street,  according  to  Jack  Breslin, 
Assistant  Director  of  Health 
Inspection  Services. 

The  complaints,  Breslin  said, 
were  followed  up  in  January  by  a 
survey  of  Clement  Street,  from 
Arguello  Boulevard  to  11th 
Avenue. 

The  survey  was  administered 
by  Breslin,  A1  Chinn,  principal 
City  health  inspector  for  the 
Richmond  and  Sunset  districts. 


and  health  inspector  Clarence 
Mah. 

Mah  reported  finding  minor 
and  moderate  violations  in  some 
of  the  24  small  food  stores  and 
restaurants,  but  that  most  of  the 
businesses  had  no  violations, 
which  is  quite  unusual  considering 
that  one  or  two  minor  violations 
are  usually  found  with  each 
inspection.  Each  City  food  estab¬ 
lishment,  including  markets,  bak¬ 
eries,  and  restaurants  is  required  to 
have  an  operating  permit. 

Mah  said  some  of  the  food 
stores'  outside  produce  displays 
were  not  up  to  City  code,  which  is 
a  very  typical  problem  throughout 


the  City.  Regulations  require 
produce  to  be  elevated  30  inches 
above  the  sidewalk  and  displays 
cannot  obstruct  the  sidewalk  by 
extending  out  more  than  24  inches 
from  the  store's  front.  They  also 
require  overhead  protection,  such 
as  an  awning.  In  addition,  the  area 
must  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary, 
free  of  empty  boxes  and  vegetable 
cuttings. 

"These  (small  food  markets) 
require  constant  surveillance," 
said  Inspector  Chinn.  "We  will 
give  them  a  notice  (to  clean  up) 
and  come  back  in  two  weeks  and 

Continued  on  back  page 


Homeless  facility 
for  families  opening 
in  outer  Richmond 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

A  key  part  of  the  mayor's 
homeless  plan  -  a  transitional  resi¬ 
dential  home  for  families  -  is 
planning  to  open  and  start  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  outer  Richmond 
District  mid-March. 

The  40-bed  temporary  shelter 
will  be  operated  by  the  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and 
Catholic  Charities,  with  the  City 
picking  up  a  large  part  of  the 
funding. 

The  temporary  housing,  at 
6324  Geary  Blvd.  (at  27th 
Avenue)  will  accommodate  15  to 
20  families.  The  plan,  according 
to  Joseph  Hill,  a  program  director 
for  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  is  to  connect  the  individu¬ 
al  needs  of  the  families  with  the 
necessary  social  services  to  help 
them  take  total  responsibility  for 
their  well-being. 

The  housing  will  provide  fami¬ 
lies  a  free  apartment  and  three 
meals  and  a  snack  daily.  A  condi¬ 
tion  for  families  living  at  the  home 
is  that  they  must  have  children, 
who  will  be  encouraged  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  various  social  activities, 
such  as  the  Police  Athletic 
League. 

Hill  says  the  building  for  the 
homeless  will  house  no  more  than 
40  residents,  with  about  half  being 


children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Captain  Greg  Winters,  of  the 
Richmond  District  Police  Station, 
said  he  is  "not  currently  con¬ 
cerned"  by  the  center's  location  in 
the  district  because  it  is  small  and 
has  families  living  in  it. 

According  to  Tony  Arturi, 
program  manager  for  San 
Francisco's  homeless  program,  the 
City  will  carry  about  a  quarter 
($450,000  a  year)  of  the  center’s 
estimated  $1.5  million  operating 
expenses.  The  two  charities  pick 
up  about  half  the  tab;  state  and 
federal  grants  pay  the  balance  of 
the  program's  budget. 

Six  weeks  is  the  probable 
average  time  for  families  staying 
at  the  homeless  center,  Arturi  said, 
but  the  amount  of  time  will  vary. 

There  is  no  time  limit  to  how 
long  a  family  can  stay,  but  "we 
don’t  want  it  to  become  a  long¬ 
term  residence,"  he  said. 

Hill  says  people  connected 
with  the  plan  are  now  going 
throughout  the  community 
informing  residents  and  business 
owners  about  the  plan.  As  well,  he 
said,  local  residents  should  stop 
into  the  homeless  facility  during 
open  houses  on  Sundays,  March  3, 
10  and  17  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

The  City  does  not  want  the 
shelter  to  "become  a  problem  for 
the  neighborhood,”  Arturi  said. 


Argonne  School's  fate  in 
limbo  awaiting  public  input 


Barbara  Austen 

At  least  five  Richmond  District 
community  groups  support 
Argonne  Elementary  School 
parents’  and  staffs  opposition  to 
the  school  board's  decision  to 
move  Argonne  to  the  Sunset 
District. 

Speaking  at  the  February 
Richmond  District  Democratic 
Club  meeting,  Argonne  Parent 
Teacher  Association  president 
Henry  Louie  listed  Argonne  sup¬ 
porters  including  the  Democratic 
Club,  Planning  Association  for  the 
Richmond,  Chinese  American 
Democratic  Club,  Greater 
Clement  Street  Merchants 
Association  and  Greater  Geary 
Boulevard  Merchants  and 
Property  Owners  Association. 

Dr.  Leland  Yee  and  Dr.  Dan 
Kelly,  school  board  members  who 
also  support  Argonne's  staying  in 
the  Richmond,  spoke  before  the 
club  meeting  after  the  school 
board  voted  Feb.  12  to  table  a  new 


vote  on  the  decision  to  move 
Argonne  until  May. 

The  school  board  is  holding  the 
decision  in  committee  to  give 
Argonne  parents  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  move  a  chance  to 
express  their  views  about  moving 
Argonne  from  17th  Avenue  and 
Cabrillo  Street  to  the  Mark  Twain 
School  at  41st  Avenue  and  Ortega 
Street  in  the  Sunset. 

At  the  February  school  board 
meeting,  Argonne  parents  who 
opposed  the  move  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  school  board's 
decision.  They  wanted  the  school 
board  to  revoke  the  June  1990 
decision  to  move  the  school  and  to 
start  the  process  over  again  with  a 
clean  slate. 

Some  parents  feel  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  decision  was  flawed  because 
parents  were  inadequately 
informed  of  the  proposal  to  move. 
However,  at  the  school  board 
meeting,  school  superintendent 

Continued  on  back  page 
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Field  operations  key  to  policing  various  demonstrations 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 

Deputy  Chief  Thomas  Murphy, 
currently  in  charge  of  field  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  spoke  on  crowd 
control  procedures  at  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  public  events  at  the 
February  Richmond  District 
Community/Police  Forum. 

There  are  currently  more 
demonstrations  being  staged  in 
San  Francisco  than  ever  before, 
said  Murphy.  There  have  been  33 
demonstrations  since  the  first  of 
the  year  (as  of  Feb.  19,  1991), 
which  Murphy  estimated  was 


about  double  the  amount  in  1990. 

(Police  statistics  show  that  San 
Francisco  has  more  demonstra¬ 
tions  yearly  than  any  city  in  the 
United  States  except  for 
Washington,  D.C.  In  1989,  there 
were  800  demonstrations  in  San 
Francisco.) 

According  to  Murphy,  the  offi¬ 
cial  City  policy  on  demonstrations 
is  "to  facilitate  any  person  or 
group  in  exercising  their  first 
amendment  right  to  free  speech 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience 
to  businesses  and  individuals." 

Accomplishing  that  goal  may 
require  one  or  two  off-duty  offi¬ 


cers  for  small  events,  or  demand 
as  many  as  1,000  officers,  as  did 
the  anti-war  demonstration  at  the 
Federal  Building  in  January. 

Anyone  can  stage  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  said  Murphy,  adding  that  "the 
courts  have  held  that  on  a  first 
amendment  issue,  permits  are  not 
needed."  However,  organizers 
using  sound  trucks  or  park  space 
for  a  rally  must  obtain  permission. 

When  the  police  learn  of  a 
planned  demonstration  -  often  by 
seeing  a  poster  or  hearing  about  it 
through  the  media  -  the  captain  of 
the  district  where  the  event  is  to 
occur  evaluates  the  staffing  needs 
that  the  event  will  necessitate. 

If  the  personnel  resources 
needed  are  beyond  the  station's 
means,  then  the  commander  of  the 
division  (made  up  of  a  three- 
station  component)  provides  more 
personnel. 

When  the  demonstration  is  par¬ 
ticularly  large  or  will  take  place 
throughout  several  districts, 
Murphy  is  called  upon  to  draw 
police  staffing  citywide. 

In  addition,  there  are  special¬ 
ized  units,  such  as  Headquarters 
Company,  which  does  most  of  the 
arrests  and  support  at  demonstra¬ 
tions,  or  the  Honda  motorcycle 
and  horse-mounted  officers,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  handle  the 
particular  needs  of  specific  events. 

Regarding  the  use  of  physical 
force  in  controlling  demonstrators, 
Murphy  said  City  policy  is  to 
arrest  people  violating  the  law. 

"In  the  past,  we've  had  some 
problems  with  physically  moving 
people  -  problems  that  resulted  in 
injuries  or  lawsuits.  When  demon¬ 
strators  blockade  the  Federal 
Building,  we  start  arrests,"  he 
explained,  adding  that,  if  there  are 
1,000  or  1,500  people  involved,  it 
takes  time  to  arrest  them.  Those 
who  work  in  the  Federal  building 
or  around  the  neighborhood  may 
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be  inconvenienced,  he  said. 

"However,"  Murphy  pointed 
out,  "the  option  would  be  to  pull 
out  the  batons  and  sweep  demon¬ 
strators  down  the  street,  then  pay 
out  major  amounts  of  money  in 
litigation." 

Several  forum  members  specu¬ 
lated  that  a  lower  key  approach  - 
arrests  rather  than  overt  physical 
control  -  has  led  to  a  less  con¬ 
frontational  approach  by  the 
demonstrators.  Murphy  agreed 
that,  although  some  of  the  first 
anti-war  demonstrations  were 
marred  by  vandalism  and  physical 
confrontation,  the  emphasis 
recently,  for  both  sides,  has  been 
on  peaceful  demonstrations. 

Captain  Greg  Winters 
announced  that  the  March  forum 
will  be  superseded  by  the  Police 
Commission  hearing  March  27,  6 
p.m.  at  Star  of  the  Sea  Grammar 
School. 

Among  the  issues  expected  to 
be  raised  during,  the  public 
comment  segment  is  the  planned 
expansion  of  the  Richmond  police 


district  boundaries. 

Plans  have  been  approved  by 
SF  Police  Chief  Willis  Casey,  in 
conjunction  with  the  district  and 
division  commanders,  to  change 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district 
from  Presidio  and  Masonic 
avenues  to  Scott  Street,  which  is 
five  blocks  east.  The  added 
section  will  also  be  bounded  by 
Broadway  to  the  north  and  Turk 
Street  to  the  south. 

The  expansion,  part  of  a  city¬ 
wide  police  redistricting  plan,  is 
targeted  for  July  1,  but  must  first 
receive  approval  by  the  police 
commission. 

There  will  be  three  to  five  addi¬ 
tional  officers  assigned  to  the 
District  to  assist  in  handling  the 
expanded  territory,  which  encom¬ 
passes  Mount  Zion  Hospital  and 
the  public  housing  project  at  Post 
and  Broderick. 

As  well.  Winters  expects  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  police  calls 
when  the  Department  of  Parking 
and  Traffic  takes  over  parking- 
related  calls  for  the  district. 


Ocean  Beach  Parcel  4 
appraisal  released 


Parcel  4,  the  remaining 
undeveloped  lot  at  the  old 
Playland  at  the  Beach  site  at 
Ocean  Beach,  has  been 
appraised  for  $5.85  million  by 
the  state  General  Services 
Department. 

The  appraisal,  for  a  1 .7  acre 
piece  of  the  3.6  acre  parcel,  is 
the  price  that  Taldan  Investment 
Company  wants  for  the  land 
that  some  organizations  and 
neighborhood  groups  want  to 
buy  for  open  space. 

The  San  Francisco  Planning 
Commission  has  tentatively 
approved  Taldan's  request  to 
build  housing  on  the  site,  but 
the  commission  has  given  com¬ 
munity  groups  the  first  option 
to  purchase  the  lot  for  open 
space. 

Taldan  is  seeking  approval 
to  begin  construction  of  91  con¬ 
dominiums  at  the  site,  claiming 
it  has  adequately  performed 
planning  commission  condi¬ 


tions  to  complete  construction 
of  neighboring  Parcel  3,  the 
110-unit  Ocean  Parc  Village, 
and  to  sell  all  or  part  of  Parcel 
4,  which  Taldan  claims  it  did, 
selling  parts  to  the  GGNRA  and 
the  clean  water  program. 

Earlier  1.9  acres  of  the 
parcel  were  purchased  by  the 
Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  and  a  small 
piece  by  the  San  Francisco 
Clean  Water  Program. 

Currently,  the  San  Francisco 
Open  Space  Program  is  consid¬ 
ering  spending  up  to  $1.5 
million  and  the  California 
Coastal  Conservancy  may 
pledge  up  to  $100,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  Parcel  4.  State  grants  and 
private  donations  will  be  sought 
to  make  up  the  approximately 
$4  million  difference,  according 
to  community  group  representa¬ 
tives,  before  the  planning  com¬ 
mission  gives  final  approval  for 
Taldan's  building  permit. 
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First  United  Montessori  Pre-School 
6555  Geary  Blvrt.  at  30th  Avenue 
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Laurel  Hill  Playground 


PLAYTIME 

The  Laurel  Hill  Playground, 
undergoing  renovation  for 
new  lighting  and  new  toys, 
with  the  Lone  Mountain 
campus  In  the  background. 


New  lights,  swings,  playthings 


Presidio  Library  to 
close  for  renovations 


The  Presidio  Branch  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Library, 
3150  Sacramento  St.,  will  be 
closed  for  renovations,  effective 
March  24.  The  last  day  of 
service  will  be  Saturday,  March 
23.  The  facility  improvements, 
to  be  financed  through  a  bond 
measure  approved  by  voters  in 
November  1988,  will  include 
seismic  upgrade,  improved  dis¬ 
abled  access,  improved  electri¬ 
cal  wiring  and  asbestos  abate¬ 
ment. 

Following  the  branch 
closing,  the  Library  for  the 
Blind,  presently  housed  in  the 
lower  level  of  the  Presidio 
Library,  will  be  moving  to  a 
temporary  new  location  at  1528 
Fillmore  St.  (at  Geary).  Mail- 


out  service  of  talking  books  will 
resume  on  April  23;  full  walk-in 
service  will  be  restored  at  the 
Fillmore  Street  location  on 
April  30. 

A  public  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  27 
at  the  Presidio  Branch  Library 
to  present  current  revisions  in 
the  scope  of  work  on  the 
branch. 

The  renovation  work  will  last 
approximately  eight  months.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Presidio 
Branch  Library  and  the  Library 
for  the  Blind  will  resume 
service  at  3150  Sacramento  St. 
about  November  1991. 

For  more  information,  call 
the  library's  Office  of  Facilities 
Development  at  557-4210. 


by  Meg  Dixit 

The  Laurel  Hill  Playground,  at 
Collins  Street  and  Euclid  Avenue, 
will  undergo  a  major  face-lift 
beginning  June  1. 

The  playground  will  shut  down 
for  about  five  months  so  contem¬ 
porary  play  structures  can  replace 
existing  ones  and  new  lighting  can 
be  installed. 

"State-of-the-art  play  appara¬ 
tuses  will  enhance  the  park's  value 
for  every  child,  including  the 
handicapped,"  said  Tim  Lillyquist, 
San  Francisco  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Park  assistant  to 
the  general  manager. 

Currently,  the  park  does  not 
have  adequate  handicap  facilities. 
Part  of  the  renovation  plan  is  to 
install  platforms  and  other 
wheelchair-accessible  devices 
near  play  structures  and  add  bath¬ 
room  facilities  for  physically 
impaired  children. 

JM  Construction  Company, 
contractors  of  project,  which  will 
total  $183,000,  will  install  tubular 
climbing  structures,  new  swings 
and  seesaws,  as  well  as  redesign 
sidewalks  between  buildings  and 
around  the  playground  area. 
Additional  security  lighting  inside 
the  clubhouse,  as  well  as  outdoor 
lighting  fixtures,  will  be  installed 
at  the  request  of  some  community 
members  and  to  satisfy  lighting 
requirements  of  the  recreation  and 


park  department. 

A  minor  increase  in  the  play¬ 
ground  area  is  expected  as  recon¬ 
struction  will  slightly  reduce  the 
existing  sidewalk  area.  The  larger 
play  area  is  to  provide  safety  for 
preschoolers  and  older  kids  (six- 
to  12-year-olds),  who  are  currently 
using  the  same  space  for  play. 

Part  of  this  renovation  was 
completed  by  JM  Construction 
Company  one  year  ago  when  the 
basketball,  baseball  and  tennis 
courts  were  resurfaced  and  roof 
repairs  were  done  on  playground 
buildings. 

The  renovation  project  was 
adopted  by  the  City's  Open  Space 
Program  in  July,  1987.  However, 
delays  in  the  actual  construction 
were  caused  by  several  factors. 
Funds  for  the  project  were  not 
available  until  November  1987. 
The  planning  and  design  phase 
took  another  year,  but  initial 
design  plans  were  rejected  by  the 
City,  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
handicap  accessible  features. 
Modifications  of  the  original 
design  extended  the  delay. 

The  current  operation  of  a  day¬ 
care  center  within  the  park  area  is 
another  reason  for  the  delay.  The 
day-care  center  closes  June  1, 
coinciding  with  the  scheduled 
reconstruction. 

The  Open  Space  Program  will 
finance  the  entire  bill  for  this 
project.  Allocations  of  the  funds 


MARCH  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  March  2, 10-11  a.m. 

Adela  Bishop,  author  of  The  Easter  Wolf,  will  read  her 
book  as  Robin  Goodfellow  creates  magical  paper  animal 
cutouts.  Each  child  will  receive  an  original  paper  animal. 

Saturday,  March  9, 1-2  p.m. 
Jewelry-making  workshop  using  Fimo.  Make  earrings, 
pins,  necklaces  or ....  Ages  7  and  up. 

Saturday,  March  16, 1-2  p.m. 

Make  a  Seder  plate  using  Fimo.  Create  something 
special  for  your  Seder  table.  Ages  5  and  up. 

Saturday,  March  23, 10:30—11 :30  a.m. 

Create  a  special  Easter  Basket  and  decorate  eggs. 

All  ages  welcome. 

*  Please  call  to  reserve  a  space  for  all  crafts  workshops. 

3411  California  St.  in  Laurel  Village  •  751-7727 
Free  Parking  


include:  $94,000  for  JM 
Construction  Company;  $21,000 
for  the  design  plan;  $15,000  for 
supplies;  $1 1,000  for  contingency 
plans  and  $8,000  for  miscella¬ 
neous  expenses. 

The  handicap  upgrade  of  the 
bathrooms,  a  $116,000  renovation 
plan  not  covered  by  the  JM 
Construction  Company,  will  be 
supervised  and  financed  by  the 
Recreation  and  Park  department. 
The  cost  will  be  covered  by  the 
Open  Space  Program's  renovation 
budget  and  a  supplemental  budget 
plan  devised  by  the  department. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Playground 
was  dedicated  as  a  public  play¬ 
ground  on  May  5, 1955.  The  base¬ 
ball  diamond  was  a  later  addition. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the 
1.42  acres  of  land  into  a  play¬ 
ground  was  $245,000,  paid  for  by 
the  Recreation  Bond  Fund,  passed 
in  1947. 
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^  Every  time  you  turn  around, 
we're  doing  something  new. 

30  days  for  $30 

(New  Students  Only) 

Inner  Richmond  255  4421 
St.  John's  Church  •  lUrk/Baker 
M,W,  5:50  .T,Th„  6:15  .  Sat.  9:15  a.m. 
Outer  Richmond  255-4405 
Lafayette  School  •  36th/ Anza 
M,T,W,Th.  6:15  p.m. 


tres  mckinney 


DESIGN  CONSULTANTS 


ISO'/i  Tenth  Ave  •  San  Francisco 

415  752  0152 


Residential  Interiors 

Call  today 
to  make  an 
appointment 
for  your 

Design  Consultation 


DESIGN 

ACCESS 

Design  Access  financing  available 


The  Richmond  District  YMCA  announces  its 
Spring  Youth  Programs 


Y-  WINNERS 
BASKETBALL  CLINIC 

Saturday,  March  30 
9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Richmond  District  YMCA 
Boys  &  Girls,  grades  3-8 

*  8  hour  program 

*  All  skill  levels 

*  Values  education 

*  Game  strategy 

*  Films  and  awards 

*  $25  fee  per  child 

*  Register  before 
Friday,  March  29 

Space  is  limited.  Please  sign-up  earlyl 


SPRING  VACATION 
CAMP 

Session  1  •  March  25-  29 
For  children  in  public  schools 
Session  2  •  April  1-5 
For  children  in  private  schools 

Spring  Vacation  Camp  is  a  fun  all-day 
program  for  children  in  grades  K  -  8.  This 
year's  theme  is  "Summer  Fun  in  the  Spring 
Time,"  and  will  include  summer  camp 
activities  like  swimming,  nature  hikes,  arts  & 
crafts,  a  carnival  and  an  all-day  camping  trip 
to  the  YMCA's  Camp  Jones  Gulch  (1st 
session  only). 

Location:  Star  of  the  Sea  YMCA  site 
345  Eighth  Ave. 

For  more  information:  668-2060 


SUMMER  EUN  CLUB 

Coming  soon  -  The  Summer  Fun  Club  is  an  all-day  recreational  program  of  planned 
activities  for  children  in  grades  K  -  8.  Includes  field  trips,  sports,  swimming,  arts  & 
crafts  and  more.  Get  an  early  jump  on  summer.  Come  to  our  Camp  Sign-up  Day  April  6. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  YMCA 
360  18th  Ave.  •  668-2060 

The  YMCA  of  San  Francisco,  based  in  Judeo-Christian  values,  seeks  to  enhance  the  lives  of  all  people  through  programs  designed  to 
develop  spirit,  mind  and  body.  Financial  aid  to  the  extent  possible  is  made  available  through  generous  donors. 
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Public  hearings  inspire  vibrant  possibilities  for  Presidio's  future 


by  Karol  Dietrich 

Imagine  you  have  1,400  acres  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  and  you  need  to  create  a  park  for  the 

Timeline  for 
Presidio  changes 

Since  the  spring  of  1990,  when  the 
Presidio  Army  Post  began  its  transi¬ 
tion  to  becoming  a  national  park,  the 
initiation  and  research  phases  have 
been  completed,  and  the  "visions" 
phase  of  the  conversion  is  currently 
underway.  Below  is  the  schedule  for 
converting  the  Presidio  into  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  urban  national 
parks: 

•  Spring  1991 
Public  Conference 

•  Summer  1991 

Alternatives  Development  Phase; 
Army  begins  unit  departures 

•  Fall  1991 

Draft  Plan  Preparation,  Public 
Hearing 

•  Spring  1992 

General  Management  Plan, 
Amended,  Army  Environment  Impact 
Statement 

•  Summer  1992 

Final  Planning,  Public  Hearings 
>  Winter  1993 
Implementation  Process 

•  Spring  1994 

Major  unit  departures  from  the  Post 

•  Summer/Winter  1994 

Continue  Implementation  Process 

•  Spring/Fall  1995 

Visions  for  the  Planning  Process  - 
Public  Hearings 

•  Fall  1995 

U.S.  Army  closes  Presidio  Post, 
Public  Hearings 


future  enjoyment  of  generations  to  come. 

On  Feb.  23,  at  the  Presidio  Officer's  Club, 
more  than  250  people  pretended  they  each 
had  those  1,400  acres  of  land  to  develop. 

"You  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  help 
us  create  the  type  of  park  you  would  want  to 
visit  in  the  year  2000,"  said  Brian  O'Neill, 
general  superintendent  of  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS),  who  encouraged  everyone  to 
"let  their  creative  juices  flow,"  during  the 
three  hour  Presidio  Visions  Workshop. 

This  was  the  sixth  workshop  where  the 
public  was  invited  to  participate  in  sharing 
their  visions  for  the  future  of  the  Presidio. 

By  Sept.  30,  1995,  the  transition  from 
post  to  park  becomes  a  reality. 

The  effort  to  plan  for  the  Presidio  is  the 
result  of  a  1989  decision  by  Congress  to 
close  the  Presidio.  The  Presidio  is  unique 
among  the  80  bases  to  close  because  it  is 
within  the  boundary  of  a  national  park  area  - 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
(GGNRA).  Therefore,  it  is  required,  by  law, 
to  be  transferred  to  the  management  of  the 
National  Park  Service  upon  closure. 

Before  the  "visions"  began,  Roger 
Brown,  spokesman  for  the  GGNRA,  said 
that,  after  the  transition,  the  GGNRA  will  be 
the  largest  urban  park  in  the  United  States  - 
stretching  from  the  San  Mateo  Crystal 
Springs  reservoir  area  to  the  Marin  head¬ 
lands. 

"The  goal  before  you  today  is  to  develop 
a  park  that  maintains  the  integrity  of  this  his¬ 
toric  park  in  the  making,"  Brown  said. 

The  public  workshop  groups  then  began 
roundtable  discussions,  sharing  their  visions 
with  each  other,  and  writing  them  on 
"Presidio  geographical  maps."  After  an  hour 
of  free-flowing  creativity,  each  table  report¬ 
ed  their  visions  to  the  room  facilitator  who 
wrote  those  ideas  on  six-foot  sheets  of  paper 
so  everyone  could  see  what  might  become  a 
reality  should  the  GGNRA  incorporate  their 
ideas  into  the  GGNRA's  General  Plan. 
Here's  a  sampling  of  visions  shared: 

•  Build  huge  urban  gardens. 

•  Establish  an  international  conservation 
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DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN 
THE  FIFTY  PLUS  A 

Being  50  or  over  has  its  advantaps,  and  Sumitomo 
has  just  created  another  one . .  the  Fifty  Plus 
Account.  If  you’re  at  least  50  years  old,  you  can 
open  a  Fifty  Plus  (Regular  Checking  or  Super 
Checking)  Account  and  be  entitled  to  a  variety  of 
free  or  discounted  bank  services . . . 

•  Interest-earning  Super  Checking  or  free 
Regular  Checking 

•  Specially  designed  membership  (ATM)  card 

•  Bonus  interest  on  time  deposit  accounts 

•  Free  personal  checks,  VISA*  traveler’s 
cheques,  money  orders  and  cashier’s 
checks. 

Come  into  any  Sumitomo  office  for  more 

1  n  fir  s  rm <iti r-»  frv  I.’i  iV.  .  HI  .  _ 


Bank 

Member  FDIC 


5255 
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Crlssy  Reid  Is  a  part  of  the  planning  process  for  converting  the  Army  post  to  a  park. 


think  tank. 

•  Develop  a  self-contained  transportation 
system,  eliminating  vehicular  traffic. 

•  Keep  Letterman  Hospital  open  for  military 
medical  needs. 

•  Create  a  village  effect,  enhancing  the  com¬ 
munity  within  a  community  that  currently 
exists. 

•  Don't  let  the  Presidio  become  another 
Yosemite. 

•  Create  a  Smithsonian  Institute  of  the  West. 

O'Neill  said  the  ideas  were  "testimony  to 
the  importance  that  there  is  this  level  of 
energy  and  countless  ideas  which  have  a 
unified  concept  in  a  community  already 
involved." 

For  over  200  years,  the  Presidio  has  rep¬ 
resented  a  merging  of  people  and  place.  The 
Presidio  Planning  Team  continues  this 
concept  with  the  Visions  Workshops.  In 
March,  "Presidio  Visions  Workshops"  will 
be  held  in  Sacramento  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Park  Service  Transition 
Team  is  working  on  issues  including  the 
Army's  departure  schedule,  cost  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  operating  the  post  during  transi¬ 
tion  along  with  a  corps  of  engineers  who  are 
evaluating  the  Presidio's  elaborate  utilities 


system,  including  its  own  water  supply. 

Since  the  Presidio  is  a  national  historic 
landmark,  the  exceptional  military  architec¬ 
ture  will  be  preserved.  Restrictions  are 
already  in  place  to  limit  any  new  construc¬ 
tion. 

You  still  have  time  to  list  your  personal 
visions  for  the  future  of  this  historic  park  in 
the  making. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  send  you 
a  Presidio  Visions  Kit  that  contains  a  work¬ 
sheet,  with  information  on  the  history  of  the 
Presidio  and  dates  for  upcoming  workshops. 
March  15  is  the  cutoff  date  for  your  com¬ 
ments.  For  further  information  call  the  NPS 
at  556-8600. 

At  the  close  of  the  Presidio  Visions 
Workshop,  O'Neill  said,  "If  I  had  a  dollar  for 
everyone  who  has  come  up  to  me  and  said, 
'don't  you  screw  this  up';  and  I  always 
respond  unequivocally,  'If  we  screw  it  up,  it 
will  be  a  collective  we."' 

Early  in  June  the  NPS  will  again  hold 
public  forums,  which  will  consolidate 
"visions"  and  uses  for  the  Presidio. 
Beginning  at  mid-summer,  NPS  begins  to 
expand  their  GGNRA  operations  as  the 
Army  begins  its  unit  departures. 


Claim  filed  against  City  for 
death  of  Richmond  recluse 


The  attorneys  for  the  estate  of  Henry 
Quade,  Jr.,  killed  in  October  1990  by  the  San 
Francisco  Tac  Squad,  have  filed  a  claim 
against  the  City. 

According  to  attorney  Peter  Kagel,  repre¬ 
senting  Julia  Alexander,  Quade's  heir,  a 
claim  against  the  City  was  filed  March  28 
claiming  the  actions  of  City  agencies  sub¬ 
jected  Quade  to  "emotional  distress,  physical 
pain  and  suffering,  violation  of  civil  rights, 
wrongful  death  and  the  theft  of  cash  and 
property." 

"It's  outrageous  what  they  did,"  Kagel 
said  of  the  way  San  Francisco  agencies 
handled  the  Quade  situation.  "If  it  could 
happen  to  Henry  Quade,  it  could  happen  to 
anyone." 

Kagel  said  he  could  not,  because  of  state 
law,  divulge  the  monetary  amount  of  the 
claim  against  the  City,  but  said  it  would  be 
"well  in  excess"  of  the  approximately 
$750,000  paid  to  farm  worker  Delores 
Huerta  for  injuries  she  suffered  from  police 
during  a  public  demonstration. 

Quade,  56,  was  killed  Oct.  16,  1990, 
capping  a  four-month  effort  by  various  City 
agencies  to  contact  the  425-pound  recluse. 

A  neighbor’s  complaint  to  the  City  health 
department  and  subsequent  visits  to  Quade's 
house,  led  the  health  department  to  believe 
there  were  health  code  violations  in  his 
house.  Suspected  raw  sewage  was  leaking 
under  the  garage  doors  onto  the  sidewalk  and 
garbage  was  piling  up  inside  Quade's  house. 

Quade  never  responded  to  health  depart¬ 
ment  requests  to  open  his  home  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  so  the  department  got  an  forcible  entry 


inspection  warrant  to  do  the  job. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Oct.  16,  members 
of  the  City  departments  of  Public  Works  and 
Public  Health,  police  officers  and  members 
of  the  City  Attorney's  office,  mental  health 
services  and  Adult  Protective  Services 
approached  Quade's  house. 

Two  police  officers  heard  Quade  make 
reference  to  getting  a  gun  and  cleared  the 
area,  calling  for  the  Tac  Squad  and  hostage 
negotiators.  Several  hours  later,  the  Tac 
Squad  was  sent  in  because  police  feared 
Quade  as  a  threat  to  public  safety. 

When  the  Tac  Squad  broke  down  the 
front  door  to  his  house  at  614  18th  Ave., 
Quade  reportedly  pulled  the  trigger  twice  on 
a  .22-caliber  pistol  pointed  at  the  police. 
Police  responded  by  shooting  him. 

Kagel  claims  the  sewage  problem  was  on 
City  property  and  it  was  negligent  for  the 
City  Public  Works  Department  to  not  inspect 
its  part  of  the  sewage  system.  He  claims  the 
ensuing  warrant  was  unjustifiably  issued  and 
that  the  actions  of  the  police  department  in 
the  case  was  "disgusting." 

He  claims  police  used  excessive  force  and 
failed  to  use  alternative  methods  to  contact 
Quade,  including  not  using  tear  gas  "to 
smoke  him  out." 

"They  completely  disregarded  Henry's 
civil  rights,"  Kagel  said  of  the  way  City 
agencies  handled  the  Quade  case. 

As  of  presstime,  the  City  Attorney's 
Office  did  not  have  time  to  respond  to  the 
merrits  of  the  complaint. 

City  representatives  can  settle  the  case, 
Kagel  says,  or  go  to  trial  to  settle  it. 
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THE  COAT  FACTORY  OUTLET 
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HUNDREDS  OF  NAME  BRAND 
LADIES  COATS,  JACKETS, 
SPORTSWEAR  &  ACCESSORIES 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 


PRICES  SLASHED  UP  TO 


EVERYTHING 
MUST  GO! 


JUST  SOME  OF  OUR  TERRIFIC  BARGAINS 

•  Misty  Harbor  raincoats  $2988  •  Suede  jackets  $6995 

reg.  $150  reg.  $150 

•  Fleece  jackets  $1988  •  Designer  sweaters  $49 

reg.$50  reg.  $160 

•  100%  wool  blazers  $4988  •  Blouses  $19 

reg.  $85  reg.  $38 

•  Activewear  $25 
reg.  $68 


5630  GEARY  BOULEVARD 
Between  20th  and  21st  Ave. 

OPEN  MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS, 

387-6922  PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


COATS  •  JACKETS  •  BLAZERS  •  RAINCOATS  •  AND  MORE 
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' Old  country’  values  create  new  world  perspective  on  activism 


by  Jacqueline  Urbanek 

"With  my  qualifications,  I 
could  run  easily  for  Senator," 
John  Bardis  says  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

The  61-year-old  former  San 
Francisco  supervisor  and  Harvard 
University  undergraduate  with  a 
graduate  degree  in  economics  and 
business  administration,  has  liter¬ 
ally  come  a  long  way  from  his 
childhood  home  in  a  Greek  com¬ 
munity  of  New  Hampshire. 

Bardis  grew  up  with  five 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  Greek 
family,  newly  settled  in  the  United 
States.  His  father,  a  single  parent, 
was  a  produce  wholesaler  with  a 
third-grade  education. 

"My  father  was  very  much  a 
part  of  the  old  country  in  terms  of 
values.  After  work,  he'd  cook  for 
all  of  us,"  Bardis  remembers. 

Bardis'  life  changed  when  he 
was  nine  when  his  cousin,  who 
was  studying  at  Massachusetts 


Institute  of  Technology,  came  to 
work  in  his  father's  produce  store. 

"One  day,  my  cousin  picked  up 
a  thread  with  a  comb  and 
explained  to  me  the  principles  of 
static  electricity."  Young  John  was 
so  fascinated  that  he  asked  his 
father  for  a  chemistry  set  for  his 
coming  birthday. 

Bardis  immediately  set  up  a 
small  laboratory  in  his  room  and 
his  imagination  was  fired  up  as  he 
undertook  experiments. 

"I  started  reading  all  the  chem¬ 
istry  books  I  could  find  second¬ 
hand.  I  studied  all  outlines  and 
illustrations  without  ever  getting 
tired  of  it."  Bardis  studied  science 
subjects  with  a  passion,  even 
doing  exercises  and  projects  that 
were  not  assigned. 

"I  taught  myself  to  type  on  my 
father's  old  typewriter,  so  that  I 
could  present  my  school  assign¬ 
ments  and  other  projects  as  neatly 
as  possible,"  Bardis  says. 

Though  he  was  accepted  at 


many  colleges,  he  chose  Harvard 
University. 

Bardis'  experience  there  was 
enlightening,  not  so  much  for  the 
courses  and  the  subjects  he 
studied  as  for  the  unique  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  academic  institution. 

"In  school,  I  was  exposed  to  so 
many  different  backgrounds,  the 
richest,  the  most  gifted  and  the 
poor,  who  were  on  scholarships," 
he  says. 

"Many  of  my  classmates  were 
orphans,  people  from  the  South. 
No  other  institution  could  ever 
duplicate  the  exposure  one  can  get 
with  the  most  diverse  and  repre¬ 
sentative  stratum  of  society." 

Bardis  credits  his  father  with 
helping  him  gain  a  strong,  positive 
self-image. 

"Many  newcomers  in  the  U.S. 
were  full  of  complexes  about  their 
modest  origins.  I  never  felt  that 
way.  Very  early,  I  recognized  my 
good  fortune  and  I  was  proud  of 
my  ethnic  background.  Though 
my  father  was  a  simple  man,  he 
carried  many  responsibilities 
besides  raising  his  family." 

Bardis'  father  always  believed 
that  part  of  a  good  citizen’s  energy 
had  to  be  devoted  to  the  communi¬ 
ty.  At  the  time  when  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  attacking  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  blacks  in  Atlanta,  Bardis' 
father  founded  a  Greek  brother¬ 
hood  protective  society.  He 
always  raised  money  for  the  com¬ 
munity. 

"He  didn't  just  teach  us  how  to 


live,  his  actions  were  our  model," 
Bardis  says. 

Bardis  became  the  legal 
guardian  of  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  20  years  old,  when  his 
father  died.  Although  pursuing  his 
degree  in  business  administration 
at  Harvard,  Bardis  took  responsi¬ 
bility  for  care  of  his  siblings. 

Until  the  mid-1970s,  Bardis 
was  a  successful  business  consul¬ 
tant,  but  at  45,  he  decided  to  take 
up  different  challenges. 

"Basically,  business  is  boring, 
especially  after  you  do  it  for  so 
many  years,"  says  John.  "So  you 
pile  up  more  money  -  what's  the 


big  deal?" 

Bardis  decided  to  concentrate 
his  energy  on  the  community. 

"I  decided  to  take  a  sabbatical 
for  four  years.  I  would  live  on  my 
savings  for  a  while  and  help  the 
community  I  live  in." 

Close  to  where  he  lived  in  the 
mid-1970s,  Bardis  saw  blocks  of 
sound  buildings  being  demolished 
by  developers.  The  University  of 
California  Medical  Center  was 
about  to  take  over  three  more 
blocks  to  expand  their  campus. 

He  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  fast-paced  disfiguration 
of  the  neighborhood.  His  actions 
eventually  resulted  in  two  success¬ 
ful  lawsuits  against  U.C.  Medical 
Center,  forcing  the  university  to 
sell  back  some  of  the  properties 
intended  for  demolition. 

That  initial  victory  encouraged 
Bardis  to  pursue  his  civic  actions. 
He  instigated  two  citywide  initia¬ 
tives  for  the  re-opening  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  police  stations,  and  the 
City  passed  a  law  that  forbids  the 
closing  of  any  local  police  station. 

"I  didn't  undertake  these 
actions  as  politician  eager  to  get 
more  power  and  influence.  I  acted 
just  as  a  civic  person,"  John  says 
modestly.  With  the  encouragement 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues, 
Bardis  decided  to  run  for  district 
supervisor. 

"I  did  it  because  the  people 
who  were  running  for  the  job  were 
not  going  to  bring  up  the  demoli¬ 
tion  issue,  which  I  felt  the  com¬ 
munity  truly  wanted  to  halt." 

Bardis  was  elected  district 
supervisor  and  became  more  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  demolition  issue. 

"I  had  no  typical  political  back¬ 
ground  that  the  networks  and  the 
organizations  politicians  affiliate 
themselves  with.  All  I  knew  about 
the  job  is  that  I  had  to  do  it  since 
no  one  else  wanted  to  address  the 
issues  so  dear  to  the  community." 

With  a  $10,000  per  year  salary, 
Bardis  was  not  making  a  living 
wage,  but  he  opted  to  volunteer 
his  time  and  energy. 

"It  is  a  seven-day-a-week  job. 
Your  whole  personal  life  is  shat¬ 
tered.  I  wanted  to  be  as  accessible 
as  I  could  be  to  the  people  in  the 
Richmond  District  and  the  Sunset. 
I  had  made  a  choice,  and  in  a  way 
had  to  sacrifice  other  interests  of 
mine." 

His  planned  four-year  sabbati¬ 
cal  has  never  ended.  Fifteen  years 
later,  Bardis  is  still  on  business 
sabbatical  and  devotes  his  life  to 
the  community.  He  has  involved 
himself  in  many  different  actions: 
the  RSVP  Program,  a  retired 

Continued  on  page  15 


Paul  Hommes  Landscape  Maintenance 


•  Flowers 

•  Hedges 

•  Weeding 

•  Planting 

•  Trees 

•  Roses 

•  Lawns 

•  Fertilizing 

•  Yards  cleaned 

•  Fence  repair 

Free  Estimate 


"We  are  a  customer  oriented  company  striving 
to  offer  a  prompt,  high  quality,  personalized 
service,  paying  close  attention  to  your  specific 
landscape  maintenance  needs." 

Residential  and  Apt.  Buildings 

931-0569  Competitive  prices 

*  Save  this  ad  -  All  work  is  guaranteed  ♦ 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 
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NOW  TILL  MAY  31, 1991 
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COME  OPEN  A  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  BANK  OF 
CANTON  BEFORE  5/31/91  -  CHECKING,  MONEY  MARKET, 
NOW,  SUPERNOW,  SAVINGS,  CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT  .... 

AND  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  SPECIAL  GIFT!  jj 


PICK  ANY  BRANCH  YOU  LIKE  BUT  ACT  TODAY. 


MONTGOMERY  STREET  BRANCH 
555  MONTGOMERY  ST.  •  391-8912 

CHINATOWN  BRANCH 
734  WASHINGTON  ST.  •  421-5215 

STOCKTON  STREET  BRANCH 
1301  STOCKTON  ST.  •  989-4088 
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March  is  coming  in  like  a 
lion  -  a  nice  wet  lion. 
So,  keep  up  the  rain¬ 
dancing  or  whatever  your  water- 
witching  ritual  is,  and  we'll  make 
March  go  out  like  a  very  wet 
lamb.  (It  must  be  raindrops,  so 
many  raindrops ...) 

Although  this  is  officially 
Women's  History  Month  -  March 
8  is  International  Women's  Day  - 
it's  the  senior  citizens  who  are 
busy,  busy,  busy  this  month. 

First,  they're  throwing  out  their 
rocking  chairs  and  demanding 
better  public  transportation. 
Catherine  Reardon  is  inviting 
seniors  of  all  ages  to  join  the  San 
Francisco  Senior  Action  Network 
(SAN)  at  the  State  of  California 
Building  Auditorium  on  Thursday, 
March  21,  10  a.m.,  to  talk  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Muni,  the 
Department  of  Parking  and 
Traffic,  the  SF  Police  Department 
and  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  among  others. 

SAN,  a  citywide  network  of 
senior  clubs,  nutrition  sites, 
churches  and  synagogues,  as  well 
as  other  senior-focused  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  provide  buses  to  pick 
up  groups  of  eight  or  more 
seniors.  Bus  reservations  must  be 
made  by  March  14.  Call  863-2033 
for  more  information. 

SAN  has  its  monthly  meeting 
March  14  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral 
on  Geary  at  10  a.m.  Captain  Hebei 
of  the  SFPD  will  discuss  the 
Community  Police  Outreach 
Program  (CPOP). 

Next  on  the  senior  "to  do"  list 
is  the  California  Senior 
Legislature  elections  for  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
which  will  be  held  March  12. 

The  senior  legislature  was 
created  by  the  California  state  leg¬ 
islature  10  years  ago  and  compris¬ 
es  40  senior  senators  and  80  senior 
assemblypersons  from  around  the 
state.  Two  senators  and  three 
assemblypersons  from  the  City 
serve  for  two  years  each. 

In  addition  to  working  as  advo¬ 
cates  for  seniors,  the  elected  group 
meets  yearly  for  a  five-day  leg¬ 
islative  session  in  Sacramento  to 
"identify  the  priority  concerns  of 
older  people,  develop  legislative 
proposals  ...  and  advocate  for  their 
inclusion  in  the  legislative  propos¬ 
als  of  the  State  Legislature." 

To  participate  in  the  election, 
you  must  be  a  registered  voter  in 
San  Francisco  and  be  over  the  age 
of  60.  The  candidates  are  coming 
to  the  Richmond  on  March  7,  2 
p.m.,  at  Russian  American 
Community  Services,  300  Anza. 


Christian  Science 
Church  in  the 
Richmond  District 


Sermon  for  Sunday 
March  10 
"MAN" 

"...  In  the  day  that  God 
created  man,  in  the  likeness 
of  God  made  him; " 

Fourth  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist 
Funston  at  Clement 

Sunday  Service:  10  a.m. 
Sunday  School:  10  a.m. 
Wednesday  Evening 
Testimony  Meetings:  8  p.m. 

VISITORS 
ARE  ALWAYS 
WELCOME 


Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 


To  get  more  infor- 
mation  about 
polling  places  or 
other  candidate 
forums,  please  call 
Richard  Eijima, 

SF  Commission 
on  the  Aging,  864- 
6051. 

Last,  but  not 
least  in  senior 
news,  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly's 
residential  board  and  care  home 
for  seniors.  Amber  Glow,  is  cur¬ 
rently  accepting  applications.  The 
facility,  designed  for  ambulatory 
seniors,  is  at  829  44th  Avenue.  If 
you're  interested,  call  David  Lo  at 
982-9171,  ext.  56. 

From  one  end  of  the  age  spec¬ 
trum  to  the  other  ...  let  me  now 
introduce  Timothy  Brophy,  who 
arrived  Feb.  10,  weighing  10 
pounds,  seven  ounces. 


Timothy  Brophy 


He's  cute,  he’s  smart,  and, 
according  to  my  in-house 
astrologer,  he's  going  to  be  a  hell- 
raiser.  That's  the  scoop  on  police 
officer  Lorie  Bropny's  new  baby 
boy.  "And  he  seems  like  such  a 
sweet,  quiet  baby,"  says  proud 
mom,  Lorie,  whose  youth  court 
expertise  may  come  in  handy  later. 

The  neighborhood  is  also 
abuzz  with  news  about  the 
Batman  comic  book  #462,  which 
has  Batman  in  San  Francisco  and 
features  the  Funny  Papers  comic 
store  on  Geary.  Writer  Norm 
Breyfogle,  who  has  visited  the 
store,  liked  it  so  much  he's  made  it 
immortal. 

Meanwhile  owners  Tricia, 
Kelly  and  Tana  Hall  are  busy 
sending  comic  books  to  soldiers  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  you  would  like  to 
participate  in  "Operation  Comic 
Shield,"  bring  your  comics  to  the 
store  and  they'll  send  them  out  for 
you.  Be  one  of  the  first  50  to  come 


in  on  March  23  for  their  "mini- 
convention"  from  1  to  5  p.m.,  and 
you’ll  be  eligible  for  a  door  prize. 

Featured  guests  will  be 
"Amazing  Spiderman"  artist,  Erik 
Larsen,  penciller.Chris  Marrinan 
of  "Dr.  Strange"  (formerly  of 
"Wonder  Woman")  and  inker  A1 
Gordon,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business. 

A  local  wonder  woman  is 
Winifred  G.  Newman,  recently 
honored  by  the  Irwin  Memorial 
Blood  Bank  for  donating  15 
gallons  of  blood  to  date. 

Since  the  average  woman  only 
contains  about  eight  to  nine  pints, 
that's  an  impressive  amount,  but, 
as  Winifred  says,  "They  only  take 
it  one  pint  at  a  time."  Other 
District  honorees  include  Chapin 
Coit,  Bernard  J.  Smith  and  Marion 
E.  Zahler. 

A  group  of  teachers  at  George 
Washington  High  School  is 
feeling  faint  from  loss  of  ...  Twin 
Peaks.  The  loyal  group,  which  met 
on  Mondays  to  discuss  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  controversial  show  is 
still  in  shock  from  the  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  their  raison  d'etre. 

But  Danise  Chandler,  one  of 
the  faithful,  urges  other  fans  to 
pick  up  their  pens  and  protest. 
Send  those  letters  to  Bob  Iger, 
Entertainment  Program  Director, 
c/o  ABC,  2040  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Century  City,  CA  90067. 
(Diane,  please  take  care  of  that  for 
me.) 

You  should  also  be  packing  up 
your  pink  Safeway  register 
receipts  for  the  "Apples  for  the 
Students"  program,  sponsored  by 
Apple  Computer  and  Safeway. 
Local  schools  are  redeeming  the 
receipts  for  computers,  printers, 
and  educational  software.  The 
deadline  is  April  1;  you  can  send 
your  receipts  to  Senator  Quentin 
Kopp  at  4830  Mission  Street,  SF, 
CA  94112  and  he'll  forward  them 
to  the  schools  most  in  need. 

Students  from  seven  to  15 
years  of  age  interested  in  compet¬ 
ing  in  track  and  field  events  can 
join  the  Billy  Hutton  Track  Club, 


opening  its  sixth 
season  March  2, 
with  registration 
from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  at  the  SF 
State  University 
track.  Late  regis¬ 
trants  can  join  by 
coming  to  daily 
practice  at  the 
track  Monday 
through  Thursday,  4:30  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  calling  668-1329  for  more 
information  about  the  club. 

One  last  item  before  I  run  out 
of  here  -  UCSF  Women's 
Resource  Center  and  Events 
Committee  has  scheduled  events 
at  various  locations  to  celebrate 
Women's  History  Month. 


The  events  are  as  varied  as 
women's  lives,  and  include  tradi¬ 
tional  tales  and  folklore  from 
Asian  and  African  American  sto¬ 
rytellers;  a  performance  by  the 
Dance  Brigade  (incorporating 
martial  arts  and  sign  language);  a 
talk  about  deaf  women  in  the 
entertainment  industry;  an  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  four  stages  of  a 
woman's  life  by  a  Native 
American  storyteller;  and  stories 
about  Jewish  women  from  Lilith 
on  through  history.  Complete 
information  is  available  at  476- 
0400.  All  events  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

Maybe  that  roaring  I  hear  isn't 
the  March  lion;  it  could  be  women 
on  the  move. 


Licensed  Childcare  in  my 
Richmond  District  Home 

Monday -Friday,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Infants,  3  mo. -4  yrs.  •  C.P.R.  Certified 
Breakfast,  lunch  and  2  snacks  included 

Call  751-2629 


Step  by  Step  Instruction 
for  Beginners 

Integral  Yoga  Hatha 

with  DOLORES  “D”  BENEFIELD 

Hatha  Yoga  is  a  scientific 
set  of  poses  that... 

•  Increases  muscle  tone  and  flexibility 

•  Calms  the  emotions 

•  Brings  health  and  beauty  to  the  body 
and  peace  to  the  mind 

and  it's  fun! 

Date:  On-going  Saturday,  9:30  am  -  11.00  am; 
Monday,  7:30  pm  -  9:00  pm; 

Cost:  $10.00  ( includes  use  of  Sauna ). 

Leora  Myers  &  Company 

4338  California  Street  ,San  Francisco,  California  94118 

For  information,  call  (415)  221-2683  or  386-9379 


SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE  OF  ENGLISH 


924  BALBOA  ST. 

(corner  10th  Avenue) 

221-9200 


•  beginning 

•  TOEFL 

•  intermediate 

•  Business  English 

•  advanced 

•  Computer  Literacy 

*Ask  about  out  Special  conversation  classes. 

Morning  •  afternoon  •  evening  •  even  weekends! 
Learn  to  speak  English  fluently  and  with  proper 
pronunciation  through  our  unique  program  based 
on  the  methods  of: 

ELH  -  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  HABITS. 

1-20 

!3t£ELH---English  Language  Habits  3$fS 
SIS  -  TOEFL  TEST 


SHAPE  UP!! 

LOOK  BETTER!!  FEEL  BETTER!! 

MEGAFLEX  GYM 
& 

FITNESS  CENTER 

3119  VICENTE  ST.  (AT  42ND  AVE.) 
751-5377 

10,000  lbs.  free  weights 
Stairm  asters 
Exercise  bikes 
Exercise  machines 

Brand  new  building!  All  new  equipment! 
Open  365  days  a  year!! 

Perfect  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
Easy  parking  -  no  meters 
Showers  &  dressing  rooms  for  men  &  women 


THREE  MONTHS 
ONLY  $99.00 
WITH  THIS 
COUPON 
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History 


Troops  of  1898  trained  at  Richmond’s  Camp  Merritt 


by  Greg  Gaar 

During  the  Spanish  American 
War  in  1898,  a  tent  city  military 
camp  was  erected  in  the  Richmond 
District  on  the  Bay  District 
Racetrack  site  (Fulton  to  Anza 
Sheet  between  Arguello  Boulevard 
and  Fourth  Avenue)  and  on  what  is 
now  Jordan  Park  (Geary  to 
Sacramento  St.  between  Arguello 
Boulevard  and  Maple  Street.). 

Camp  Merritt  opened  May  17, 
1898.  With  the  battle  cry  of 
"Remember  the  Maine!"  tens  of 
thousands  of  volunteers  arrived 
with  their  state  regiments  for  basic 
training.  Companies  drilled  in  the 
windblown  Richmond  sand, 
marching  among  the  lupine  and 
coyote  brush. 

On  May  23,  after  a  patriotic 


FINE  FURNITURE 
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RESTORATION 

SERVICE 


RICHMOND 

WOODS 


386-3636 
140  BALBOA 
T-SAT  12-6 


parade  down  Market  Street  and 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  First 
Philippine  Expeditionary  Force 
shipped  off  to  fight  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Philippines.  The  eager  sol¬ 
diers  hoped  "the  splendid  little 
war"  would  not  end  too  quickly, 
according  to  published  reports. 

After  all,  on  May  1  , 
Commodore  Dewey,  without  one 
casualty,  had  destroyed  Spain's 
Pacific  fleet  in  Manila  Bay.  After 
350  years  of  Spanish  rule  and  a 
two-year  revolt,  Philippine  troops 
under  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  had 
pushed  the  Spaniards  out  of  most 
of  the  archipelago  and  had  encir¬ 
cled  Spanish  positions  in  Manila. 

In  Cuba,  Spain's  Atlantic  Fleet 
was  wiped  out  July  3,  while  the 
American  army  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  had  a 
"bully"  time  routing  the  Spaniards 
on  land. 

When  American  troop  ships 
dropped  anchor  in  Manila  Bay,  the 
hundred  days  war  with  Spain  was 
almost  over. 

General  Wesley  Merritt,  Civil 
War  "boy  general"  and  veteran  of 
the  Indian  Wars,  took  command  of 
American  forces.  Thousands  of 
untested  American  troops  set  up 
camp  in  Manila  face  to  face  with 
thousands  of  battle-weary 
Filipinos.  Aguinaldo  and  his  com¬ 
patriots,  who  had  been  armed, 
were  expecting  independence  from 
the  United  States  government,  and 
were  shocked  by  the  American 
military  buildup. 

Merritt  wired  Washington,  "Is 
government  willing  to  use  all 
means  to  make  natives  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States?" 

"The  President  directs  that  there 
must  be  no  joint  occupation  with 
insurgents,"  was  the  response. 

Merritt,  with  superior  firepow¬ 
er,  demanded  that  Aquinaldo  move 


Simply  Better  Checking sm 

•No  per  check  charges  *No  ReadyTeller'ATM  fees 
With  lots  of  choices.  And  plenty  of  flexibility. 


SECURITY  PACIFIC  BANK 

24th  &  Geary 

With  Russian  &  Chinese  speaking  Customer  Service  Representatives. 

©SECURITY  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 
01991  SECURITY  PACIFIC  NATIONAL  BANK  MEMBER  FDIC 


THE 
FRAMING 
SHOP 

DO-IT-  YOURSELF  AND 
CUSTOM  FRAMING 

Great  SERVICE  •  Experienced  staff  to  serve  you 

Great  SELECTION  •  Large  selection  of  wood  and 

metal  mouldings! 

Great  SAVINGS  •  Personal  and  corporate 

consultation  available 


20%  OFF  j 
I  Do  it  yourself  framing  | 

|  ’Excludes  readymades  &  | 


uni-frames 


- 1 

Free  I 

Custom  Labor  I 

‘Excludes  shadow 
—  M  boxes _ | 


1020  Clement  St. 

(Between  11th  and  12th  Avenues) 

387-7844 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

SERVING  THE  RICHMOND  DISTRICT  FOR  18  YEARS! 


Rioto  courtesy  of  &eg  Gaar  collection 

Two  soldiers  walk  In  Glolden  Gate  Park  In  1898,  with  the  tents  of  Camp  Merritt  In  the  background. 


his  troops  outside  Manila  so  the 
Americans  could  capture  the  last 
Spanish  resistance.  Admiral 
Dewey,  "the  liberator  of  the 
Philippines"  convinced  his  friend 
"Don  Emilio"  to  remove  his  forces 
to  the  suburbs.  Under  protest, 
Aguinaldo  submitted. 

In  December  1898,  at  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Spain  ceded  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  for  $20  million. 
Filipinos  were  not  allowed  to 
attend.  On  Jan.  23,  1899,  Emilio 
Aguinaldo  proclaimed  the  First 
Philippine  Republic  and  was 
elected  its  first  president. 

Meanwhile,  at  Camp  Merritt, 
regiments  were  trained  and 
shipped  to  the  Philippines. 
Frustrated  volunteers,  once  itching 
to  shoot  Spaniards,  now  wanted  to 
shoot  "gogus."  Young  soldiers 
grew  restless. 

"Fights  and  brawls  broke  out; 
troops  were  plagued  by  an  epidem¬ 
ic  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 
and  thanks  to  swarms  of  prosti¬ 
tutes,  a  growing  number  of  venere¬ 
al  diseases  were  reported." 

Tension  and  violence  between 
American  soldiers  and  Filipinos 
also  increased.  On  Feb.  4,  1899, 
four  unarmed  Filipinos  were  killed 
by  American  sentries  and  war 
commenced.  Filipino  positions 
were  overrun.  One  soldier  wrote 
home,  "The  fun  was  fast  and 
furious.  Dead  Filipinos  piled  up 
thicker  than  buffalo  chips." 

During  the  first  24  hours,  3,000 
Filipinos  and  64  Americans  were 
killed. 

While  DeWey  shelled  coastal 
villages.  General  Arthur 
MacArthur,  father  of  Douglas 
MacArthur,  captured  Malolos,  the 


capital  of  the  Philippine  Republic. 
President  Aguinaldo  broke  up  his 
army  into  guerrilla  units  wearing 
civilian  clothes,  so  the  Americans 
waged  a  scourged  earth  war  on  the 
civilian  population. 

"The  town  of  Titatia  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  us. ...  Last  night  one  of 
our  boys  was  found  shot ...  orders 
were  received  from  General 
Wheaton  to  bum  the  town  and  kill 
every  native  in  sight.  About  1,000 
men,  women  and  children  were 
reported  killed,"  one  soldier  wrote 
at  the  time.  "I  am  growing  hard¬ 
hearted." 

Familiarity  with  their  home¬ 
land,  along  with  the  use  of  surprise 
and  jungle  warfare  enabled  the 
Filipinos  to  win  victories  at 
Bulagon,  Alaminos,  Laguna  and 
Santa  Cruz.  General  Henry 
Lawton,  an  American  hero  for  cap- 
turing  the  American  Indian 
Geronimo,  was  killed  while  con¬ 
fronting  General  Lucerio 
Geronimo,  no  relation. 

At  Balangiga,  Filipino  guerril¬ 
las  dressed  as  women  and,  con¬ 
cealing  bolos  under  their  skirts, 
killed  or  wounded  81  of  87 
American  soldiers. 

As  the  "Philippine  Insurrection" 
intensified,  many  of  the  70,000 
American  soldiers  were  engaging 
in  war  against  the  general 
Philippine  population. 

General  "Hell  Roaring"  Jake 
Smith,  veteran  of  the  Wounded 
Knee  battle,  ordered,  "I  want  no 
prisoners.  I  wish  you  to  kill  and 
bum,  the  more  you  kill  and  burn 
the  more  it  will  please  me.  Kill  all 
men  over  10  years  of  age." 

In  the  United  States  anti-war 
efforts  gathered  steam. 

Ambrose  Bierce,  Joaquin 


Miller,  Lincoln  Steffins  and  Mark 
Twain  wrote  anti-war  articles.  A 
minority  of  congressmen  and 
industrialist  Andrew  Carnegie, 
were  opposed  to  the  war,  but  it 
continued. 

In  January  1901,  Colonel 
Frederick  Funston  and  four  other 
American  officers,  posing  as  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  along  with  80  hired 
Macabebe  warriors,  dressed  as 
Filipino  soldiers  and  hiked  90 
miles  through  jungle  to  the  moun- 
tain  hideout  of  President 
Aguinaldo.  After  a  short  battle,  "El 
Presidente"  was  captured  and 
whisked  away  on  an  American 
gunboat. 

(Funston  was  awarded  the 
medal  of  honor  for  his  exploits  in 
the  Philippines.  Later,  after  the 
1906  earthquake,  Funston,  without 
authorization,  ordered  Presidio 
Army  Post  soldiers  to  halt  looting, 
dynamite  buildings  for  firebreaks 
and  set  up  emergency  services. 
Funston  Avenue  in  the  Richmond 
is  named  in  his  honor.  In  1914, 
Funston  told  General  Pershing  to 
"invade  Mexico  to  capture  Pancho 
Villa.") 

With  most  Filipino  leaders 
either  captured  or  killed,  the 
Philippine-American  War  ended 
on  May  6,  1902. 

Over  16,000  Filipino  soldiers 
and  over  200,000  civilians  died, 
while  126,458  Americans  took  part 
in  the  conflict  and  4,234  died. 

The  Philippines  became  a  U.S. 
territory  with  William  Howard  Taft 
as  its  civil  governor.  The  island 
nation  did  not  gain  total  indepen¬ 
dence  until  1946. 

The  war  is  a  dark  chapter  in 
American  history-  rarely  men¬ 
tioned  in  textbooks. 


FAMILY  FITNESS  •  FUN  •  SELF  DEFENSE 


Is  this  the  year  that  will  bring  you  and  your  family 
greater  health  and  peace  of  mind? 

Then  start  today  at  the  Richmond  District's 
largest  martial  arts  center. 

Let  Tat  Wong  Kung  Fu  Academy  make  your  goals  a  reality.  We  turn  people 
into  winners  -  with  improved  attitudes,  fitness,  grades,  spirit  &  self 
awareness.  Many  adults  &  parents  tell  us  Kung  Fu  was  the  best  thing  they 
ever  did  for  developing  a  higher  level  of 
confidence  &  greater  self  discipline. 

TAT  WONG  KUNG  FU  ACADEMY 
752-0791 


INTRODUCTORY 
PROGRAM 

ONLY  $9.95 


2901  Clement  St.  (at  30th  Ave.)  'caiiNoTFo));,3',0"'^111 
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Artist  expresses  inner  creativity 
despite  physical  challenges 


by  Rebecca  Geiger 

"I  was  a  misunderstood  artist  at 
age  five,"  says  the  Richmond 
District  artist,  who  describes  his 
work  as  Picassoesque  comic  surre¬ 
alism. 

"I  got  my  start  drawing 
cobwebs  on  my  father's  business 
correspondence.  But  if  I  drew  on 
the  walls,  I  got  into  trouble,"  he 
adds  in  a  calm,  easygoing  voice, 

Megargel  is  a  youthful,  soft- 
spoken  man  of  50.  He  resembles  a 
modem-day  Gypsy,  with  his  long, 
thick  mustache,  dark  glasses,  and 
red  and  white  bandana  wrapped 
around  his  head.  He  sits  on  the 
floor  of  his  home,  listening  to  a 
recording  of  Tibetan  chanting. 
The  room  is  dark,  and  the  music 
combins  with  the  darkness,  giving 
one  the  sense  of  being  in  church. 

In  spite  of  the  dimly  lit  room, 
color  and  light  abound.  Brightly 
colored  weavings,  ceramics,  paint¬ 
ings  and  macrame  hangers  are 
everywhere.  They  adorn  walls,  sit 
on  tables,  and  hang  from  the 
ceiling.  Megargel  must  keep  the 
house  dark  because  he  has  pigmen¬ 
tary  glaucoma  and  his  eyes  are 
painfully  sensitive  to  light. 

”1  can  see  more  than  I  can't 
see,"  he  explains,  "but  the  more  I 
use  my  eyes,  the  more  they  hurt." 

Megargel's  vision  is  categorized 
as  high-partial.  His  eyes  have  been 
damaged  since  birth,  but  his  vision 
loss  did  not  become  acute  until  the 
mid-1970s. 


Although  painting  had  been  his 
favorite  art  form,  he  found  that  his 
vision  loss  made  it  impossible  to 
continue.  Now  he  works  primarily 
on  weavings  and  ceramics.  He 
especially  likes  weaving  because 
he  does  not  have  to  use  his  eyes. 
He  wraps  the  yarn  around  each 
piece  of  string  on  the  loom,  instead 
of  employing  the  usual  over-and- 
under  technique.  In  this  way  he 
does  not  have  to  worry  about 
counting  or  skipping  a  string.  The 
resulting  pictures  are  so  lively  that 
they  seem  to  move  and  dance  off 
the  surface. 

Because  of  the  dim  light  in 
which  he  must  work,  Megargel 
can  not  see  colors.  To  counter  this 
problem,  he  keeps  two  pillowcases 
filled  with  yam.  One  contains  light 
yam,  and  the  other,  dark. 

"To  me,  it  all  looks  gray."  he 
says,  adding  that,  "When  a  piece  is 
done,  it's  like  someone  else  did  it." 

He  works  with  acrylic  yarn,  on 
a  loom  that  was  made  by  someone 
who  is  blind.  Megargel  says  it  was 
a  trade  -  the  loom  for  a  painting  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  He  is 
usually  working  on  several  pieces 
at  once,  either  out  of  his  home  or  at 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired.  The  Lighthouse, 
located  at  20  10th  Street,  is  a 
resource,  activity,  and  educational 
facility  for  those  with  visual 
impairments. 

In  October,  the  Lighthouse 
chose  Megargel  as  Artist  of  the 
Month  and,  in  January,  his  work 


was  featured  in  a  show,  sponsored 
by  the  Lighthouse,  entitled  "The 
Blind's  Eye."  His  painting, 
"Lunchtime  at  the  Lighthouse," 
was  displayed  on  the  program 
cover.  Describing  this  painting  as, 
"my  puffy  style,"  he  says  every¬ 
thing  looks  puffy  in  the  picture. 

The  painting,  an  acrylic  on 
canvas,  is  done  in  a  whimsical, 
comic  book  style.  Megargel  says 
that  the  man's  head  is  like  a  plane¬ 
toid,  and  the  woman's  is  a  crescent 
moon. 

Another  piece,  "Sweater  for  a 
Gentleman  of  Leisure,"  an  acrylic 
and  wool  fiber  wall  hanging,  was 
made  by  taking  several  small 
knitted  pieces  and  weaving  them 
together  to  form  one  larger  piece. 
Much  of  his  work  is  a  compilation 
of  different  materials  and  he  often 
uses  ribbons  and  beads  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  yarn.  In  one  piece,  he 
used  pipe  cleaners  and  wax  from 
Brie  cheese. 

A  typical  piece  may  take  up  to 
six  weeks  and,  Megargel  says,  "1 
don't  rush  it."  He  will  sometimes 
sell  his  art,  but  just  as  often  gives  it 
away. 

Megargel  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  and  is  the  youngest  of  nine 
brothers  and  sisters.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  college,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  He  was  sent  to  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  in  Monterey  to 
study  Russian,  and  later  returned 
to  school,  receiving  a  master's 
degree  in  English  from  Rutgers 
University.  He  taught  freshman 


English  there  for  one  year. 

"I  didn't  like  teaching,"  he  says. 
"I  always  felt  stage  fright.  I'm  not 
confident." 

He  moved  to  San  Francisco  in 
the  mid-1960s  and  worked  as  a 
hospital  orderly.  Although  he 
enjoyed  this  work,  his  loss  of 
vision  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  continue. 

Megargel  moved  to  the 
Richmond  in  1972  and  likes  living 
in  the  area.  He  especially  likes 
Clement  Street. 

"One  thing  I  like  about  San 
Francisco  is  that  it's  so  cosmopoli¬ 
tan." 

Although  Megargel  has  had  no 
formal  art  training  (he  took  one 
class  at  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute)  he  has  always  been  an 
artist.  In  high  dchool,  he  drew  all 


the  time. 

"The  teacher  would  try  to  catch 
me,"  he  says  mischievously,  "but  I 
knew  the  answers.  I  was  listen¬ 
ing."  Megargel  continues  in  his 
soft,  innocent  voice,  "At  church 
I'd  draw  all  over  the  program,  and 
in  college,  I  always  left  a  column 
in  my  notes  for  drawing." 

There  are  many  things  beside 
art  keeping  Megargel  busy.  One 
day  each  week  he  volunteers  for 
Shanti  Project,  cleaning  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  AIDS  patients. 

"I  can  do  it  with  my  eyes 
closed,"  he  explains. 

He  is  also  writing  an  opera,  and 
has  written  plays  performed  at  the 
Lighthouse.  Megargel  plays  piano 
and  guitar,  and  is  currently  taking 

Continued  on  page  14 


San  Francisco 


Invites  You  to  Come  See  Our 

NEW  FAMILY  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

OLDSMOBILE  BUICK  GMC  Truck 


SALES,  SERVICE,  PARTS  AND  BODY  SHOP 


3700  Geary  Blvd.  San  Francisco  668-5656 
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Looking  to  the  future 


GtfF 

Distinctive  Dining 


Available  for  special  occasions  and 
business  events 

Wednesday-Sunday  5:30  to  10  p.m. 

315  Eighth  Ave.  •  387-7992 


1810  Clement  St. 

Our  new  location 

(formerly  at  20th  and  Geary) 

387-2441 

RESTAURANT 
PIZZERIA 
FULL  BAR 

Banquet  facilities  for  up  to  20 
Open  daily  from  5  p.m.  •  Closed  Tues. 


FOOD  TO  TAKE  HOME 


221-2382 

5800  Geary  at  22nd  Avenue 


The 


Open  again  24  hours  on  weekends! 

Quality  food  served  every  day 
Banquet  facilities  available 
Lots  of  free  parking 

3490  California  St.  •  922-3111 


Photo  Dianne  Russell  (SANE) 

Congresswoman  Pat  Schroeder  shares  a  moment  with  a  child  at  the  Family  2000  Conference. 


Family  2000  Conference  explores  what  it 
means  to  be  a  family  in  the  21st  century 


by  Marc  O'Hara 

Experts  on  parenting,  child 
advocates,  media  representatives, 
academics,  and  even  United  States 
Congresswoman  Patricia 
Schroeder,  shared  Civic 
Auditorium  last  weekend  with 
thousands  of  parents  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  parenting  conference  - 
Family  2000. 

Designed  to  provide  parents 
with  new  information  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  become  more  effective. 
Family  2000  is  the  brain  child  of  a 
South  Bay  single  mom,  Marsha 
Jaffe. 

A  year  ago,  Jaffe  quit  her  high- 
powered  marketing  job  frustrated 
that  her  dual  roles  as  executive 
and  mother  of  two  young  children 
were  not  meshing.  She  contacted 
Boston  University's  Center  for 
Work  and  Family  with  a  novel 
idea:  parenting  conferences  for 
and  about  the  tough  job  of  raising 
kids  in  the  1990s. 

Part  workshop,  part  trade  show 
and  part  seminar,  the  San 
Francisco  conference  (two  more 
are  scheduled  for  Boston  and  Los 
Angeles),  addressed  fundamental 
shifts  in  family  dynamics  brought 
on  by  changing  demographics  and 
the  emergence  of  new  family 
issues  -  working  mothers,  blended 


families,  sandwich  generations, 
latch  key  kids,  and  a  myriad  of 
new  parenting  realities.  In  all,  62 
work  shops,  discussion  groups  and 
panels  addressed  the  needs  of 
today's  parents. 

Dr.  Brad  Googins,  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for  Work 
and  Family  (which  provided  seed 
money,  as  well  as  expertise  and 
encouragement),  pointed  to  dra¬ 
matic  statistical  changes  in  the 
nation's  families. 

"Less  than  15  percent  of  all 
families  have  one  parent  working 
and  one  at  home;  two-thirds  of  all 
mothers  are  in  the  work  force;  and 
half  the  marriages  with  children 
end  in  divorce,"  Googins  said. 

With  both  parents  working 
outside  of  the  home  in  60  to  70 
percent  of  all  families,  "parenting 
represents  a  second  shift  job,"  he 
says. 

Ozzie  and  Harriet  Nelson,  the 
perfect  television  parents  of  the 
1950s  are  no  longer  proper  role 
models  for  parents. 

"It's  too  late  for  that  discussion, 
the  family  structure  is  changing," 
says  Jaffe.  "Ozzie  and  Harriet 
don't  exist." 

The  biggest  change  in  family 
dynamics  is  women  going  outside 
the  home  to  work.  The  1980s 
image  of  women  effortlessly  com¬ 


bining  career  and  family  has 
proved  to  be  an  impossible  ideal 
for  the  average  working  mother. 

Googins  calls  "having  it  all"  for 
women,  who  combine  a  career  and 
family,  the  new  American  myth. 

Adds  Suzanne  Shaw,  KRON 
anchor,  "It’s  ludicrous.  I'm  a 
working  mom  and  it's  about  sacri¬ 
fices  and  difficult  choices." 

Congresswoman  Schroeder,  in 
her  keynote  address,  led  the  call 
for  a  new  approach  from  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  needs  of  families. 

Describing  the  new  decade  as  a 
time  to  "return  to  domestic  issues," 
Schroeder  named  education, 
family  planning,  and  child  care,  as 
well  as  parental  and  spousal  leave 
among  the  issues  Congress  and  the 
president  must  tackle. 

"Parenting  must  be  the  priority 
for  all  of  us,"  said  Jaffe  summariz¬ 
ing  the  mood  and  hopes  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  "Family  2000  is  just  the 
beginning." 

Photochrome 
Club  exhibits 
members'  slides 

The  Photochrome  Club  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  exhibiting  a 
selection  of  members'  photograph¬ 
ic  slides  Monday,  March  4  and 
Wednesday,  March  6  at  7  p.m.  at 
Adolph  Gasser's  premises  at  181 
Second  St.,  between  Mission  and 
Howard  streets. 

A  donation  of  $2  at  the  door  is 
suggested  and  complimentary 
refreshments  will  be  served. 

The  Photochrome  Club  has 
been  established  for  50  years  and 
this  is  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
members'  work. 

A  wide  range  of  slides  will  be 
presented,  including  scenics, 
travel,  portraits,  photo-journalism 
and  nature. 

The  club  also  meets  in  the 
Richmond  District.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  Jim  at  387-7833. 


“'S&i 


Unwind 

A  Gracious  Europeon-style  neighborhood  cafe 
Enjoy  fine  espresso,  cappuccino.  Ight  meets,  fresh  pastries 
confections  select  beer  and  nine,  in  a  relaxing  atmosphere  of 
contemporary  art  and  graphics.  Open  9  am  to  II  pm  Sunday  through 
Thursday.  Untl midnight  Friday  and  Saturday.  No  Smoking 
Zephyr  Espresso  Caffe  8  Art  Gallery. 

3643  Balboa  at  38th  Avenue  Phone  221-6063 
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%  2?  Dodging  the  bullet 


4  v  Paul  Kozakiewicz,  editor 


Theory  vs. 
reality  check 

John  M.  Lee 


The  Mount  Zion  crisis  clinic 
has  dodged  another  bullet. 
The  clinic,  faced  with 
closure  March  1,  has  been  spared 
for  four  months  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  who  voted  to  fund 
the  clinic  until  June  30,  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
However,  funding  is  not  secured 
for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

The  supervisors  passed  a  res¬ 
olution  approving  temporary 
funding  and  urging  Mayor 
Agnos  to  tell  the  City  health 
department  to  include  funding 
for  the  clinic  in  its  new  budget. 

The  health  department  wants 
to  close  the  clinic  to  save  money. 
The  clinic  currently  receives 
$1.6  million  from  the  City.  It 
needs  about  $2  million  a  year  for 
its  24-hour  emergency  psychi¬ 
atric  services. 

The  health  department  says 
the  consolidated  services  can  be 
delivered  for  about  $1  million  by 
sending  those  in  need  of  psychi¬ 
atric  services  to  outpatient  clinics 
throughout  the  City. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  are 
already  overcrowded  and  have  a 
waiting  list  for  service. 

The  mentally  ill  served  by  the 
Mt.  Zion  Crisis  Clinic  can't  wait. 

The  health  department  wants 
to  consolidate  emergency  psy¬ 
chological  services  for  all  the 
City's  residents  at  SF  General 
Hospital,  which  a  long  list  of 
knowledgeable  experts  testified 
at  a  supervisors'  hearing  would 
be  devastating  to  the  City's  west 
side,  including  the  Richmond. 

Unfortunately,  Mayor  Agnos, 
faced  with  another  year  of  poten¬ 
tially  crippling  budget  cuts  from 
Sacramento,  agrees  with  the  City 
health  department  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  cuts  are  reasonable. 

Agnos,  a  former  social 
worker,  has  been  forced  to  cut 
the  City  budget  several  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  including  the  part  of 
the  budget  that  usually  always 
goes  first  in  tough  times  -  the 
health  department  budget. 


Supervisor  Angela  Alioto, 
who  chairs  the  City  Services 
Committee  that  conducted  a 
public  hearing  on  the  clinic's 
closure  in  February,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  funding  for  the 
clinics  short-term  health. 

"I'll  find  the  money  ...  so  not 
one  person  is  deprived"  of 
mental  health  services  at  the 
crisis  clinic,  Alioto  said  at  the 
packed  supervisors'  legislative 
chambers  at  City  Hall. 

Supervisor  Tom  Hsieh  also 
helped  get  funds  for  the  clinic. 

When  an  amendment  that 
Roberta  Achtenberg  suggested 
could  have  been  a  possible  loop¬ 
hole  to  later  close  the  Clinic, 
Hsieh  and  Alioto  clarified  the 
language  of  the  resolution  to 
eliminate  possible  ambiguities. 

Hsieh  also  asked  that  the 
University  of  California's 
involvement  in  the  clinic's  fate 
be  investigated  to  see  if  possible 
funding  or  support  services  could 
be  attained  from  the  university. 

The  university  merged  with 
the  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  in  June,  cutting 
off  the  crisis  clinic's  support  for 
its  operating  deficit.  The  crisis 
clinic  was  excluded  from  the 
merger  because  it  did  not 
conform  to  the  university's 
"mission"  to  research  and  teach. 

Let's  hope  the  six-hour  hear¬ 
ings  by  the  City  Services 
Committee  and  the  supervisors' 
determination  to  keep  the  clinic 
open  doesn't  fall  bn  deaf  ears  at 
the  health  department  or  the 
mayor's  office  when  the  new 
City  budget  is  unveiled. 

The  importance  of  the  clinic 
to  the  City's  western  community 
cannot  be  underestimated. 

The  failure  to  find  an  addi¬ 
tional  $400,000  a  year  to  keep 
the  clinic  open  would  be  a 
tragedy  in  terms  of  human  suf¬ 
fering,  and  would  cost  more 
money  in  the  long  term  to  pay 
for  the  consequences  of  slashing 
the  health  department  budget. 


As  I  progress  in  my 
real  estate  career, 

I  often  reflect 
upon  the  business 
and  financial  theories  I 
was  taught  when  attend¬ 
ing  graduate  business 
school.  I  then  compare 
the  theories  to  the  real 
business  world. 

In  school,  we  learned  that  the 
financial  markets  were  efficient, 
meaning  that  all  known  public 
information  are  factored  into 
prices  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
financial  instruments.  With  the 
technology  we  have  today,  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  disseminated 
quickly.  Thus,  any  public  knowl¬ 
edge  can  affect  the  movement  of 
prices  very  quickly. 

In  recent  memory,  we  saw  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  theory  at  work  with 
computerized  trading  in  the  stock 
market,  which  led  to  extraordinary 
gains  and  losses.  We  have  seen 
takeovers  or  buyout  attempts 
change  the  prices  of  stocks 
instantly. 

The  corollary  to  this  theory  is 
that,  since  the  markets  are  effi¬ 
cient  and  information  dissemi¬ 
nates  so  fast,  in  an  ideal  market, 
nobody  will  be  able  to  beat  the 
market,  which  allows  for  the 
emergence  of  index  funds. 

Basically,  these  mutual  funds 
are  for  people  who  are  happy  with 
the  return  of  the  stock  market  as  a 
whole  and  who  know  that  if  they 
diversify  their  stock  holdings, 
chances  are  their  returns  will  be 
just  like  buying  the  indexes. 

In  school,  I  thought  this  theory 
applied  to  stocks  and  bonds 
because  stocks  and  bonds  are 
more  generic  (i.e.,  100  shares  of 
IBM  stocks  is  equivalent  to 
another  100  shares  of  IBM 
stocks).  However,  in  real  estate, 
each  location  is  different,  every 
house,  though  similar  in  some 
respects,  will  have  differences. 
Therefore,  valuation  of  real  estate 
would  be  different  and  not  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  the  financial  markets. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  I  majored  in  the  field  of 
real  estate.  I  figured  that  if  the 
market  is  not  efficient,  someone 
with  a  sharp  mind  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  market  and  should  be 
able  to  obtain  above-market 
returns  on  investments. 

Another  theory  that  was  impor¬ 


tant  was  that,  when  evaluating 
investments,  there  is  a  strong  cor¬ 
relation  between  risk  and  reward. 

In  general,  the  higher  the  risk, 
the  greater  should  be  the  potential 
reward.  For  example,  if  treasury 
bills  (usually  deemed  to  be  the 
safest  of  all  investments  because 
they  are  backed  by  the  United 
States  government),  are  yielding  6 
percent,  then  any  other  investment 
under  consideration  should  yield 
more  than  6  percent  to  warrant  the 
potential  risk  involved. 

The  need  to  evaluate  invest¬ 
ments  in  this  manner  is  great,  and 
if  the  risk  is  unknown,  it  is  better 
not  to  undertake  the  investment. 

The  third  important  theory  was 
that  of  acting  in  a  timely  fashion 
on  timely  information. 

If  you  have  information  that  no 
one  else  has,  and  you  can  act  upon 
it  before  anyone  else  does,  you 
can  profit  by  it.  We  saw  many 
examples  of  this  in  the  late  1980s 
as  insider  trading  made  many 
people  rich  and  famous  (but  also 
put  some  of  them  in  jail,  so 
beware). 

Keeping  in  mind  these  three 
theories,  I  will  put  them  into  per¬ 
spective  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  real  estate  market. 

From  my  experience,  the  Bay 
Area  real  estate  market  is  very 
efficient.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
the  agents  dictate  what  the  buyers 
will  pay  for  properties.  Sellers  and 
buyers  are  demanding  comparable 
sales  data,  square  footage  data, 
and  independent  appraisals  before 
buying  or  selling. 

With  the  advent  of  the  multiple 
listing  services,  a  computerized 


system  showing  homes 
for  sale  and  homes  which 
have  sold,  valuation  is,  in 
general,  very  fair.  Also, 
in  the  Bay  Area,  we  have 
sophisticated  buyers  and 
investors,  who  will  bid 
an  undervalued  property 
up  to  its  market  value. 

In  the  past,  people  generally 
thought  that  they  could  get  good 
buys  on  probates  and  foreclosures. 
However,  in  the  Bay  Area  market, 
probates  are  typically  bid  up  to 
market  value  in  probate  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  foreclosures  will 
often  sell  at  market  value  before  a 
bank  can  complete  the  foreclosure 
proceedings  on  the  property.  Thus, 
the  average  buyer  is  denied  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  buy  at  bargain  prices. 

The  correlation  between  risk 
and  reward  also  holds  true.  The 
people  who  assume  the  most  risk 
in  real  estate  are  the  developers 
and  builders.  Many  times  they 
face  uncertainty  in  the  city  design 
process,  developer  fees,  design 
and  construction  costs,  and  the 
future  sales  price.  However,  the 
rewards  and  gains  can  be  very 
high. 

Another  high  risk  area  is 
investing  in  second  trust  deeds. 
The  investor  is  lending  money  to 
people  who  generally  cannot  get 
the  loan  from  a  conventional 
lender  for  some  reason  (i.e.,  the 
lenders  are  not  willing  to  take  the 
risk). 

However,  the  returns  can  be  in 
the  high  ranges  of  25  to  50 
percent.  The  risk  is  that  you  can 
lose  your  investment  in  a  slump¬ 
ing  market  if  the  property  decreas¬ 
es  in  value  and  the  borrower  walks 
away  from  the  property. 

With  so  much  information  and 
knowledge  available,  we  can  use 
what  we  know  to  make  assump¬ 
tions  about  what  is  going  to 
happen. 


Continued  on  page  12 


"CHURCH:  WHO  NEEDS  IT?" 

A  Lecture  on  Christian  Science  by 

LA  MIECE  HARDING  SCHIERHOLZ,  C.S. 
Member  of  the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Lectureship 

Saturday,  March  9  at  11  a.m. 


If  you  think  you're  just  overweight, 
take  this  test: 


IDo  you  have  to  catch  your  breath 
•  after  climbing  stairs?  Yes _ Plo _ 


2  1s  it  difficult  bending  over  to 

•  tie  your  shoes?  Yes _ Mo _ 


3. 

4. 


Do  you  have  trouble  keeping  up  with 
your  kids  in  the  park?  Yes _ Mo _ 


Does  going  to  the  beach  make  you 
feel  uncomfortable?  Yes Mo — . 


If  you've  answered  "YES"  to  any  of  these  questions, 
you  may  be  defined  as  medically  obese.  If  you  want 
to  take  weight  off  and  learn  to  maintain  your  new  weight, 
we  urge  you  to  call  The  OPTIFAST®  Program  — the  hospital- 
based  medical  weight  management  program  that 
succeeds... because  it  combines  our  medical,  nutritional 
and  behavior  modification  professionals  with  your  own 
commitment. 


The 

OPTIFAST 

Program 

(415)  750-5775 


The  first  step  is  the  easiest.  To  attend  our  free  OPTIFAST 
Orientation  Session,  just  call  us.  We  re  ready  to  help. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 

©  1989  Sandoz  nutrition  Corporation  450  Stanyan  Street,  San  Francisco 


FOURTH  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST 
Funston  at  Clement  St. 


•  ELECTRICAL  •  PLUMBING  •  GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

•  KEYS  •  BARBEQUES  •  MESQUITE  •  SHELVING 

>  HOUSEWARES  •  COOKWARE  .  SMALL  APPLIANCES 
•  CLEANING  &  POLISHING  PRODUCTS 
•  STORAGE  &  CLOSET  NEEDS 


wren  /  UATS 

MON  -  SAT  9:00  -  6  00 
SUN  11:00  -  5:00 


Ql‘R)  PAINT 


3326  Sacramento  St.,  at  Presidio 

931-9133 
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•  Column  • 


Insurance  is  probably  one  of 
the  least  understood  and  mon- 
itored  areas  of  personal 
finances.  Studies  by  the 
National  Insurance  Consumer 
Organization,  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation,  show  that  more  than  nine 
in  10  Americans  carry  excess 
insurance  in  some  areas,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  catastrophic 
risks  in  other  areas. 

With  the  current  economic 
slowdown  and  uncertainty,  now  is 
the  ideal  time  to  review  your 
insurance  coverage  to  identify 
ways  to  reduce  your  insurance 
costs  while  broadening  your  pro¬ 
tection. 

What  you  need 

There  is  a  rather  simple  rule  to 
determine  when  you  need  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  for  yourself  or  for 
your  property  and  other  assets. 
The  point  of  carrying  insurance 
coverage  is  to  protect  against  a 
loss  that  would  be  financially 
catastrophic  from  your  perspec¬ 
tive.  You  want  to  purchase  the 
broadest  possible  coverage  that 
you  can  get  rather  than  insuring 
small  losses  or  specific  (narrow) 
losses. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a 
family  and  a  mortgage  and  not 
much  excess  savings,  you  need 
adequate  life  insurance  protection 
to  protect  against  potential  lost 
income  due  to  the  death  of  a 
breadwinner. 

All  people  need  adequate 
major-medical  health  insurance 
coverage.  Many  small  business 
owners  and  employees  in  small 


businesses  lack 
any  health  cover¬ 
age  at  all.  In  this 
age  of  soaring 
medical  costs,  a 
major  medical 
bill  of  $50,000  or 
$100,000  is  not 
unusual.  Such  a 
large  medical 
claim  could  be 
financially  dev¬ 
astating  to  you,  your  family  and 
relatives. 

Another  type  of  insurance  that 
all  people  need  is  an  adequate 
savings  reserve  of  at  least  three 
months  of  living  expenses.  This  is 
especially  critical  if  you  do  not 
have  family  members  who  could 
help  you  during  a  financial  crisis 
in  your  life,  such  as  the  loss  of 
your  job. 

What  you  don't  need 

Insurance  that  covers  small 
losses  that  would  not  be  financial¬ 
ly  catastrophic,  given  your  situa¬ 
tion.  That  includes  health  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  typically  sold  to 
older  people,  that  pay  a  fixed 
amount  for  hospital  coverage  per 
day  (e.g.,  $75).  With  an  average 
day  of  hospitalization  in 
California  costing  nearly  $1,000, 
such  coverage  is  not  broad  enough 
and  is  very  costly,  given  the  small 
coverage. 

If  no  one  is  dependent  upon 
your  income,  you  do  not  need  life 
insurance.  Thus,  children  and 
most  single  people  do  not  need 
life  insurance,  since  they  don't 
financially  support  others.  Some 


people  buy  life  insurance  on  their 
children  out  of  love  and  fear,  but 
such  a  purchase  does  not  make 
sense  from  a  logical  standpoint. 

xamples  of  other  types  of 
insurance  that  you  gener- 
ally  can  do  without 
include:  insurance  on 
rental  cars,  insurance  on  packages 
you  mail,  and  health  insurance 
specifically  aimed  toward  cancer 
and  other  dread  diseases.  Avoid 
the  rental  car  and  mail  package 
insurance  because  the  losses  you 
could  suffer  are  so  small.  Avoid 
the  cancer  and  dread  disease 
insurance  because  the  coverage  is 
too  narrow.  Purchase  broad  major 
medical  coverage  encompassing 
all  illness  instead. 

How  to  buy  insurance 

•  Educate  yourself:  The  field  of 
insurance  has  a  lot  of  jargon  and 
most  insurance  policies  sound  like 
they  were  written  by  lawyers, 
because  they  probably  were.  If 
you  don't  understand  what  you  are 
buying,  odds  are  you  won't  buy 
something  that  meets  your  needs. 

•  Shop  around:  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  insurers  writing  specific 
types  of  coverage  and  prices  vary 
tremendously.  Insurance,  contrary 
to  many  people's  perceptions,  is  a 


John  Lee 

Continued  from  page  11 

For  example,  if  we  know  that 
BART  is  going  to  expand  to  a 
certain  location  within  a  few 
years,  we  know  that  property 
value  there  will  go  up.  An  investor 
could  buy  now  and  wait  for  the 
appreciation.  But,  if  everyone  has 
that  same  information,  the  proper¬ 
ty  value  will  go  up  before  people 
have  had  time  to  act.  Again, 
knowledge  -  plus  the  ability  to  act 
quickly  -  is  essential. 

As  I  progress  in  my  real  estate 
career,  I  am  more  convinced  that 
the  theories  I  learned  in  graduate 
business  school  do  apply  to  the 
real  world.  There  are  some  devia¬ 
tions  here  and  there,  but,  in 


competitive 
field.  For 
example,  our 
recent  surveys 
show  that  for 
$250,000  in  term 
life  insurance  for 
a  45-year-old 
male,  the  highest 
priced  coverage 
was  447  percent 
more  expensive 
than  the  lowest  priced  comparable 
coverage. 

Companies  that  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  through  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  salespeople  almost  always 
have  the  worst  products  with  the 
highest  profit  margins  (i.e., 
highest  total  cost  to  you). 

•  Look  for  "Best  Values":  You 
cannot  shop  for  insurance  simply 
on  the  basis  of  price  alone.  You 
must  look  for  coverage  that  is 
broad  enough  to  meet  your  needs 
at  the  best  possible  cost.  Cheaper 
policies  may  be  cheaper  because 
they  lack  adequate  coverage. 

•  Avoid  policies  with  long-term 
level  premiums:  A  five-year  time 
horizon  is  usually  long  enough. 
Your  needs  and  situation  will 
likely  change  in  the  next  five 
years.  Policies  with  level  premi¬ 
ums  over  10,  20  or  more  years 
always  cost  more  now  than  com¬ 
parable  coverage  that  is  renew¬ 
able.  Life  insurance,  for  example, 
has  been  getting  cheaper  over 
time. 

•  Purchase  policies  that  are 
guaranteed  renewable:  If  you  pur¬ 
chase  a  health,  disability,  or  life 
insurance  policy  that  requires  you 
to  obtain  a  physical  exam  for 
renewal,  you  could  get  turned 
down  when  you  need  your  cover¬ 
age  the  most. 


general,  the  theories  hold  true. 

I  then  have  to  ask  myself  the 
question,  "Can  people  still  make 
money  in  real  estate?" 

The  answer  is  resounding  yes.  I 
have  seen  people  make  30  percent 
or  more  on  their  investments  year 
in  and  year  out,  in  good  markets 
and  bad. 

What  these  people  have  in 
common  is  the  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  ability  to  act  on  what 
they  learn.  They  are  always 
attending  seminars,  reading  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  for  the 
latest  ideas,  staying  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  real  estate  savvy. 

These  are  the  people  who  can 
turn  ideas  into  reality,  finding  a 
need  and  filling  it.  They  were  the 
ones  who  got  into  equity  sharing 
when  the  price  was  $250,000  and 


Seniors  Wanted  ! 
Earn  $240  to  $  560  ! 

Males,  70  and  older,  sought  for  research  | 
project  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Halloran  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Francisco/  Veteran's  Administration] 
Medical  Center.  Participants  will  stay  in | 
research  facility  and  all  meals  will  be 
provided.  For  further  information,  call 
Dr.  Halloran  at  750  -  6928  or  write  to 
Veteran's  Administration  Medical  Center] 
4150  Clement  St.,  Box  111N1,  S.  F.,  Ca. 
94121 . 


Insurance:  How  to  get  the  right 
coverage  at  the  best  price 

Eric  Tyson 


•  REKEYING 

•  DEADBOLT 
INSTALLATION 

•  MAIL  BOXES 


THE  KEY  TO  ALL  YOUR  LOCKSMITH  NEEDS 


•  EMERGENCY 
SERVICE 

AUTOMOTIVE 
SPECIALISTS 
•BONDED  , 


Top  Security  Safe  &  Lock 

AUTO  •  HOME  •  BUSINESS 


'Completely  Mobile  Shop' 


752-2546 

Please  save  for  future  reference 
Contractor  License  #548443 
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•  Take  the  highest  deductibles 
you  can:  If  you  have  a  deductible 
of  only  $100  or  $250  on  your  auto 
insurance  or  other  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  you  can  lower  your  premiums 
significantly  if  you  raise  your 
deductible  to  $500  or  $1,000.  Why 
buy  more  insurance  than  you 
really  need?  On  older  cars  worth 
less  than  $1,500,  drop  your  colli¬ 
sion  and  comprehensive  coverage 
altogether. 

If  you  are  a  homeowner,  con¬ 
sider  adding  earthquake  coverage 
(which  covers  a  catastrophic  loss) 
and  raising  your  deductible  (which 
covers  small  losses)  to  help  pay 
for  it. 

•  Avoid  add-on  coverage  for 
small  losses:  Towing  and  rental 
car  reimbursement  coverage  on 
your  automobiles  are  not  needed 
and  are  expensive  relative  to  your 
potential  claims.  Life  insurance 
that  is  added  to  other  policies, 
such  as  disability  or  health  insur¬ 
ance,  is  generally  not  a  good  buy 
either. 

•  Avoid  excess  coverage:  If  you 
work  for  a  reasonably  large 
company,  odds  are  you  already 
have  some  life  and  disability  cov¬ 
erage.  Make  sure  that  you  factor 
this  in  when  purchasing  additional 
insurance  on  your  own. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to 
call  339-2230  with  questions. 
Eric  Tyson,  founder,  the  Financial 
Information  Center,  is  an  honors 
graduate  of  Yale  University  and 
Stanford  Business  School.  The 
financial  center,  which  does  not 
sell  financial  products,  is  an 
objective,  affordable  resource 
dedicated  to  helping  individuals 
and  small  business  owners  make 
informed  financial  decisions 


got  out  when  it  shot  up  to 
$350,000.  They  are  the  ones  who 
can  add  another  bedroom  and  bath 
to  a  house,  doubling  their  invest¬ 
ments  when  they  sell. 

They  are  the  thinkers  and 
dreamers  in  real  estate  and  have 
the  ability  to  turn  their  dreams  and 
ideas  into  reality,  which  leads 
nicely  to  the  last  theory  I  remem¬ 
ber  from  business  school:  If  you 
are  a  follower,  rather  than  a  leader, 
you  will  never  succeed! 

John  Lee  is  a  graduate  of 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of 
Management  and  is  a  real  estate 
broker  at  Century  21  Herd  &  Co. 
specializing  in  the  Richmond 
District.  If  you  have  questions 
regarding  real  estate,  you  can 
reach  him  by  calling  992-4900. 
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Then 

This  is  how  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  34th  Avenue  and 
Clement  Street  looked  in 
1924.  To  the  right  is  the 
Lincoln  Park  Golf  Course, 
while  in  the  foreground  is 
the  cobblestoned  Clement. 


and 

Now 

This  is  how  the  intersec¬ 
tion  appears  today.  Repairs 
to  the  roadway  reveal  the 
old  cobblestone  street  under 
today's  asphalt  road. 


Something  Jor  Everyone  ... 


Passover  <r Desserts 


Gaster  Creations 


it 


Let  us  sweeten  your  sedar" 

•  CAKES  • 

Chocolatissmo 
Chocolate  Ecstacy 
Mocha  •  Hazelnut  •  Linzer 


•  COOKIES  • 

Florentines 

(Almond  •  Macadamia) 
Macaroons 


(Coconut  •  Raspberry  •  Apricot) 


"Treats  to  fill  your  basket" 
Chocolate  Bunnies  and  Ducks 
European  Easter  "Bonnet"  Cake 
Chocolate  Supreme  "Egg"  Cake 
Hot  Cross  Buns 


3465  California  •  Laurel  Village  •  San  Francisco  •  752-0825 

Parking  Available  •  Open  seven  days  (except  major  holidays) 


FRENCH  MAID 

House  Cleaning 

777-2323 


Educational 
Exchange 

Duplicator  Work  Books 
Flash  Cards 

Educational  Decorations 
Educational  Toys  &  Games 
Records  &  Cassettes 

Monday  -  Friday  12-6  Saturday  10-4 

752-3302 

600  -  35th  Avenue,  at  Anza 
San  Francisco 
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A  time  for  healing 


The  beginning  of  something 

Dana  Perrigan 


About  a  month  ago,  a  spider  crawled  into  a 
darkened  comer  of  my  bathroom  and  took 
up  residence  there.  Since  he  seemed 
undaunted  by  my  many  comings  and  goings  and 
appeared  determined  to  stay,  I  gave  him  a  name.  I 
called  him  Elton. 

In  layman's  terms,  I  believe  Elton  is  a  common 
house  spider.  When  I  was  a  kid  we  used  to  call 
them  daddy  longlegs  -  a  descriptive  term  that 
seemed  to  fit  the  unwielding  looking  spiders  that 
ambled  around  on  disproportionally  large  legs. 

My  mother,  I  remember,  told  me  that  if  you 
killed  a  daddy  longlegs  it  would  rain.  She  also  told 
me  they  were  harmless  and  subsisted  largely  on 
flies  and  mosquitos.  I  figured  that  anything  that 
dined  on  flies  and  mosquitos  and  caused  it  to  rain 
when  you  killed  it  was  special. 

So  when  Elton  spun  a  small  web  and  started 
hanging  out  in  the  comer  of  my  bathroom,  I  resist¬ 
ed  that  initial  impulse  to  kill  him.  I  decided  to  let 
him  stay  and  see  what  became  of  it.  I  praised 
myself  for  my  tolerant  and  progressive  thinking. 

Some  visitors  to  my  apartment  didn't  appreciate 
that  kind  of  thinking. 

"There's  a  spider  in  your  bathroom,"  said  a 
friend  one  day. 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  I  said.  "That's  Elton." 

"Aren't  you  gonna  get  rid  of  it?" 

"No." 

"That's  creepy." 

Following  this  incident,  I  started  warning  visi¬ 
tors  about  Elton.  1  didn't  want  them  to  get  the  idea 
he  was  an  unwanted  interloper  who  deserved  to  be 
rubbed  out  in  the  better  interest  of  humanity  and 
good  house  cleaning.  I  didn't  want  them  to  come 
back  from  the  bathroom  and  casually  say,  "Hey,  I 
found  a  big  spider  in  your  bathroom.  Don't  worry, 
though,  I  killed  it." 

After  awhile,  I  got  used  to  having  Elton  around 
and  started  talking  to  him. 

"Well  Elton,”  I'd  say,  lathering  up  for  the 
morning  shave,  "it's  another  day." 

(Even  if  Elton  had  been  blessed  with  the  powers 
of  speech,  there  would  be  little  to  say  in  response 
to  this  insightful  remark.) 


Unlike  many  of  my  friends,  I  discovered  that 
Elton  had  an  infinite  capacity  to  listen  to  my 
lengthy  discourses  on  topics  such  as  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis,  the  fading  San  Francisco  Giants,  the  re- 
emergence  of  John  McEnroe  at  the  U.S.  Open, 
women  and  weather. 

The  little  guy  also  had  culture.  With  rapt  atten¬ 
tion,  he  listened  to  my  daily  renditions  of  such 
classic  ballads  as  "Unchained  Melody,"  "Stardust" 
and  Otis  Redding's  "Try  a  Little  Tenderness," 
delivered  live  from  a  steaming  shower. 

In  time,  I  really  began  to  appreciate  Elton.  In 
addition  to  possessing  the  above-mentioned 
attributes,  he  was  also  gifted  with  a  rare  and  sacred 
ability  that  made  it  safe  to  tell  him  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  details  of  my  life:  He  could  keep  a  secret. 

What  I  didn't  know  was  that  Elton  had  a 
little  secret  of  his  own. 

I  went  in  the  bathroom  one  morning  to 
discover  that  my  most  trusted  confidant  had 
deposited  a  large,  round  object  in  his  litde  web.  As 
the  days  went  by,  the  round  object,  which  Elton 
guarded  with  constant  vigilance,  grew  progressive¬ 
ly  lighter  in  color. 

Finally,  the  round  object  exploded  into  about  30 
tiny,  dark  fragments,  which  were  distributed 
unevenly  about  the  small  web.  They  looked 
vaguely  familiar.  On  closer  inspection  -  an  event 
which  caused  Elton  to  become  extremely  agitated 
- 1  saw  that  the  dark  fragments  were  tiny  Eltons. 

At  this  point,  I  made  another  important  discov¬ 
ery:  Elton  was,  of  course,  a  female  and  the  proud 
mother  of  30  common  house  spiders. 

So  far,  Elton's  offspring  remain  lifeless. 
Unmoving  and  like  a  flock  of  promises  that  have 
yet  to  be  fulfilled,  they  hang  in  the  small  web  in 
the  darkened  comer  of  my  bathroom,  waiting  for 
the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  to  awaken  them. 

I  expect  that  one  morning  I  will  walk  into  the 
bathroom  and  find  them  scampering  about,  search¬ 
ing  out  dark  comers  of  their  own  to  inhabit. 

Don't  ask  me  what's  going  to  happen  then.  I 
don't  know. 


-  Letter  to  the  editor  - 


An  Open  Letter  from  Mayor 
Art  Ag  nos 

Dear  Friends: 

Today,  as  you  read  this  letter, 
the  demolition  of  the  Embarcadero 
Freeway  is  about  to  begin. 

Crews  of  workers  will  be  labor¬ 
ing  14  hours  a  day  to  tear  down  the 
earthquake-damaged  roadway,  and 
in  just  three  months,  they  will  open 
a  new,  temporary  road  restoring 
three  lanes  of  traffic  flow  in  each 
direction. 

As  you  know,  this  has  not  been 
a  quick  or  unanimous  process. 
These  past  months  have  been  a 
time  of  emotional  and  sometimes 
bitter  debate  for  the  entire  City, 
and  especially  so  for  the 
Chinatown  community,  which  has 
been  struggling  economically. 

Initially,  I  sympathized  with 
those  who  felt  that  fixing  the 
damaged  Embarcadero  Freeway 
was  the  wisest  course  of  action. 
But  doubts  quickly  surfaced 
regarding  both  the  cost  and  -  most 
important  -  the  ultimate  safety  of 
such  repairs. 

These  doubts  proved  to  be  well- 
founded.  The  State  of  California's 
official  cost  estimate  for  repairing 
the  freeway  more  than  doubled  in 
less  than  a  year,  to  the  point  where 
repairs  equaled  the  cost  of  a  brand 
new  freeway  like  the  old  one. 

The  additional  considerations  of 
unstable  soil  beneath  the 
Embarcadero,  and  unproven  tech¬ 
nology  for  such  repairs,  left  me 
with  no  alternative:  as  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  I  could  not  advo¬ 
cate  repairs  to  an  elevated  when  its 
safety  could  not  be  guaranteed, 
and  when  costs  equaled  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  freeway. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  decisions  I  have  had  to  make 
in  my  three  years  as  mayor.  But  I 
feel  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  the  best  course  of  action  for 
all  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  future 
generations  to  come. 

As  this  chapter  in  our  city's 
history  comes  to  a  close,  I  appeal 
to  you  to  join  me  in  a  spirit  of 
healing  and  a  vision  of  the  future, 
as  we  look  toward  the  construction 
of  a  new  Embarcadero 
Expressway. 

As  you  know,  I  am  committed 
to  the  construction  of  a  non-stop 
thoroughfare  from  the  Bay  Bridge 
to  the  Washington  Street  off-ramp, 
with  an  underpass  in  front  of  the 
Ferry  Building. 

This  solution  gives  us  the  best 


by  Mayor  Art  Agnos 


of  both  worlds:  the  carrying  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  freeway-type  road  without 
blocking  off  the  waterfront  from 
the  rest  of  the  City. 

There  are  two  other  important 
benefits. 

First,  our  landmark  Ferry 
Building  will  remain  accessible  to 
thousands  of  commuters  and 
pedestrians  as  hydrofoil  and  other 
water-based  mass  transit  systems 
begin  to  reappear  on  the  Bay,  as  is 
already  happening  in  other  water¬ 
front  cities  around  the  world. 

Second,  the  new  park  and  plaza 
created  at  the  foot  of  Market 
Street,  above  the  covered  under¬ 
pass,  will  be  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  public  places  in  any  American 
city. 

I  know  that  some  would  prefer 
to  see  the  Embarcadero  Freeway 
replaced  by  a  simple  surface 
roadway  with  stop-and-go  traffic, 
supposedly  a  cheaper  and  quicker 
solution  for  restoring  traffic  into 
Chinatown  and  North  Beach. 

In  my  view,  this  would  be  a 
mistake  and  would  not  even 
accomplish  its  stated  goals. 

It  might  be  a  little  cheaper  ini¬ 
tially  to  build  a  stop-and-go 
surface  road.  But  the  cost  would  be 
felt  every  day  for  decades  to  come, 
with  a  perpetual  gridlock  of  com¬ 
muter  traffic  clogging  surface 
streets  and  backing  up  throughout 
downtown. 

And  it  would  not  really  be 
quicker  to  build  a  stop-and-go 
roadway.  Even  if  the  road  itself 
was  completed  sooner  than  an 
underpass  expressway,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  quake-damaged 
series  of  ramps  connecting  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway  to  the  Bay 
Bridge  (the  so-called  "Terminal 
Connector”)  will  be  closed  for 
several  more  years. 

In  other  words,  you  can  build  a 
surface  road,  but  it  will  be  a  road 
to  nowhere  until  connecting  ramps 
to  the  Bay  Bridge  are  replaced. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that  we  must  seize  this  historic 
opportunity  to  do  things  right  and 
to  do  it  with  an  eye  on  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present. 

As  the  sound  of  the  wrecking 
ball  fades  and  we  begin  the  work 
of  designing  a  new  Embarcadero 
Expressway,  I  appeal  to  all  San 
Franciscans  for  a  spirit  of  unity 
and  civic  cooperation. 

This  is  a  time  for  healing  our 
own  divisions  as  a  city,  even  as  we 
repair  the  lingering  damage  inflict¬ 
ed  by  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 


Editor, 

Certainly  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  the  GBMA  and  the 
young  persons  who  are  helping  to 
clean  up  streets  in  the  Richmond 
District  are  to  be  commended.  We 
should  pause,  however,  to  consider 
why  those  young  people  are  at 
work  on  this  project.  It  is  because 


Megargel 

Continued  from  page  9 

violin  lessons.  Because  of  his 
visual  problems,  he  has  been 
trying  to  switch  to  music  as  his 
creative  outlet. 


of  the  indiscriminate  littering  by 
many  of  our  citizens  and  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  businesses  and  property 
owners  to  keep  their  own  street 
and  sidewalks  clean. 

During  a  recent  trip  to 
Scandinavia,  I  observed  a  culture 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
keep  one's  property  clean  and  well 
maintained.  We  could  learn  a  valu- 


art. 

All  of  Megargel's  work  comes 
together  in  the  form  of  his  castle 
in  the  sand. 

He  has  set  up  a  tent  in  his  back¬ 
yard,  and  within  it  is  a  small  baby 
pool.  Megargel  has  filled  the  pool 
with  sand  and  water,  creating  an 
island.  On  the  island  is  a  castle 
built  from  pieces  of  marble,  parts 
of  bowling  trophies,  plastic,  chess 
pieces,  candles,  and  just  about 
anything  else  that  strikes  his 
fancy. 

The  castle  is  ongoing  fantasy 
and  changes  continually.  Megargel 
is  always  adding  or  taking  some¬ 
thing  away,  and  he  may  eventually 
do  a  weaving  or  ceramic  of  the 
castle. 

Megargel,  an  artist  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  says  that  his 
motivation  comes  from  within.  He 
smiles  and  then  becomes  very 
serious,  explaining,  "Fish  swim, 
birds  fly  and  I  do  art.  It’s  so 
natural  a  part  of  me." 


able  lesson  from  the  Danes  and  the 
Swedes  instead  of  expecting  mis¬ 
creants  to  clean  up  after  us. 

Frederick  J.  Whisman 
Richmond  District  resident 
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I  like  it,"  he  says,  "but  it's  not 
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March  Calendar  of  Events 


1-10 

Doing  and  Viewing  Art:  Drop- 
in  class  for  kids  ages  7  to  13. 
Tours  of  current  exhibitions  fol¬ 
lowed  by  studio  workshops,  de 
Young  Museum,  G.G.  Park, 
Saturdays  March  2, 9, 16, 23,  and 
30;  10:30  a.m.,  free,  750-3658. 

Bake  and  Rummage  Sale:  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  Church  is 
sponsoring  a  bake  and  rummage 
sale.  The  bake  sale  will  be  in 
front  of  the  church;  the  rummage 
sale  in  the  rectory  garage  next 
door  to  church,  19  St.  Mary's 
Ave.  off  Mission  St.,  Saturday, 
March  2, 10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  March  3, 8  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Chinese  Longevity  Exercises: 
Wild  Goose  Qigong,  the  exercis¬ 
es  are  a  set  of  64  graceful  move¬ 
ments  that  imitate  the  daily 
routine  of  a  wild  goose.  Paul  Li , 
a  state-certified  acupuncturist, 
recently  from  China,  will 
demonstrate  at  the  Richmond 
YMCA,  360  18th  Ave.,  Sunday, 
March  3;  3  -  4  p.m.,  386-6906. 

Senior  Folk  Dancing:  Join  in  the 
international  folk  dancing,  no 
partner  is  needed  to  participate, 
at  G.G.  Park  Senior  Center,  6101 
Fulton  St.  at  37th  Avenue, 

Sunday  mornings;  10:30  a.m.  - 
noon,  $1  donation,  666-7015. 

Volleyball:  Drop-in  volleyball  at 
Kezar  Pavilion,  Stanyan  and 
Waller  streets,  Monday,  March  4; 
6-10  p.m. 

Photography  Class:  Basic  black 
and  white  photography  class. 
Photography  Center,  50  Scott  St., 
March  7  -  April  25;  7:30  -  9:30 
p.m.,  $60,554-9522. 

Clinic  for  Sick  Plants:  Strybing 
Arboretum,  Ninth  Ave.  and 
Lincoln  Way  in  G.G.  Park, 
Saturday,  March  9;  10  a.m.  - 
noon,  661-1316. 

A  Venetian  Mass  for  the 
Annunciation:  A  concert  Mass 
in  its  original  Gregorian  chant 
context,  presented  by  the  S.F. 

Bach  Choir,  St.  Paulus  Church, 
Gough  and  Eddy  Streets, 
Saturday,  March  9,  8  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  March  10, 4  p.m.. 
Advance:  $12  general,  $7 


Student/Senior;  Door:  $15 
general,  $10  Student/Senior,  931- 
4529  for  advance  orders  and 
information. 

From  the  Cutter's  Wheel: 

American  brilliant  cut  glass,  1885 
-  1915,  more  than  50  American- 
made  pitchers,  bowls,  cham¬ 
pagne  urns,  etc.  In  addition  to 
colorless  cut  glass,  there  are  also 
rare  examples  of  cobalt, 
amethyst,  cranberry,  M.H.  de 
Young  Museum,  G.G.  Park, 
March  9  -  June  23,  Wednesday  - 
Sunday,  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Old  Presidio  Walk:  Learn  about 
Alta  California  and  the  wildlife, 
native  Americans,  exploration, 
and  settlement  of  the  early 
Presidio  on  this  easy  one-mile 
walk  on  the  main  post.  Meet 
Ranger  Theresa  Griggs  at  the 
Presidio  flagpole,  Sunday,  March 
10;  10  a.m.  -  noon,  reservations 
required;  556-0865  or  556-1874. 

11-17 

Earthquake  Preparedness 
Video:  Make  Yourself  a  Promise, 
narrated  in  Russian,  will  be 
shown  at  the  Richmond  District 
YMCA,  360  18th  Ave.,  on 
Thursday,  March  14  at  11  a.m. 
Call  668-2060  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

Developmental  Disabilities 
Seminar:  An  all-day  seminar 
will  present  exciting  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  behavioral  help  for 
people  who  have  developmental 
disabilites  or  mental  illness. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  Bldg.,  505 
Van  Ness  Ave.,  Thursday,  March 
14, 8:30  a.m.  -  4  p.m.,  free,  Pat 
Langdell  564-8451,  Mary  Ortega 
931-3330  or  Ladonnis  Elston  255- 
3444. 

Easter  Vacation  Tennis 
Tournament:  Sign  up  by  March 
15  to  enter  the  S.F.  Rec.  and  Park 
Department's  Annual  Easter 
Vacation  Tennis  Tournament  in 
G.G.  Park,  Friday,  March  29  and 
Saturday,  March  30.  Any  boy  or 
girl,  8  to  18  years  old,  may  enter. 
Mail  registrations  should  be 
addressed  to  Barnet  Franklin, 

S.F.  Rec.  and  Park  Department, 
McLaren  Lodge,  G.G.  Park,  San 
Francisco,  CA,  94117. 


$88  a  month! 

That's  all  this  ad  costs* 


Call  now  for  space  reservations! 

The  Richmond  ReView 
221-4228 

‘Actual  1/0  page  size  ad  (4’x4  1/2*).  Price  based  on  4  month  run  with  discounts. 


Wine  &  Cheese  Party  and  Silent 
Auction:  Dozens  of  valuable, 
entertaining  items,  hotel  stays, 
amusements,  gifts,  etc. 
Sponsored  by  Parents'  Group  of 
Hebrew  Academy  of  S.F.,  S.F. 
County  Fair  Building,  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Lincoln  Way,  G.G. 
Park,  Sunday,  March  17;  7  p.m. 
Adults  $3.50  in  advance,  $5  at 
the  door.  752-7333. 

18-24 

Ancient  Civilizations:  A  slide 
lecture  by  Louis  Lake  Bryant  on 
Ancient  Civilizations  of  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  Part  1.  USF, 
Harney  Science  Center,  room 
232,  Golden  Gate  at  Chabot, 
Sunday,  March  17;  2  p.m. 
Donations  appreciated,  232-1330. 

The  Richmond  District 
Democratic  Club:  The  club  will 
conduct  a  general  meeting  at 
Alamo  Elementary  School,  250 
23rd  Ave.,  Tuesday,  March  18; 
7:30  p.m.  For  more  information, 
call  Jennifer  at  386-3012. 

Community/Police  Forum:  The 
monthly  forum  will  not  meet  in 
March.  See  Police  Commission 
Hearings,  March  27  for  more 
information. 

Caring  for  your  Frost  Damaged 
Tree:  To  assist  people  in  identify¬ 
ing  and  rejuvenating  frost- 
damaged  trees.  Friends  of  the 


Urban  Forest  is  sponsoring  a 
workshop  at  Fort  Mason, 
Gatehouse,  Thursday,  March  21; 
7  p.m.,  543-5000. 

Posters  Displayed:  The  national 
theme  this  year  for  Poison 
Prevention  Week  is  "Put  Poison 
in  Its  Place."  The  top  53  winners 
of  the  poster  contest  will  have 
their  posters  displayed  for  the 
public  at  the  Stonestown  Galleria 
on  Friday,  March  22  and 
Saturday,  March  23. 

Land's  End  to  Fillmore  Street 
Flike:  California  Alpine  Club 
invites  hikers  to  join  them.  Meet 
Tom  Disher  at  the  Lions  statue 
entrance  to  Sutro  Park ,  Pt.  Lobos 
and  48th  Ave.,  Saturday,  March 
23;  11  a.m.,  bring  lunch  and 
liquids,  a  stop  will  be  made  at 
Fort  Point  for  lunch. 

Sutro  Baths  Cleanup  Day:  Roll 
up  your  sleeves,  put  on  some 
gloves  and  meet  rangers  in  front 
of  Louis'  Restaurant,  refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  served.  Saturday, 
March  24;  9:30  a.m.  -  noon,  556- 
4353. 

25-31 

Richmond  District  Youth  Court: 

Local  teens  gain  experience 
acting  as  attorneys  and  jurors  for 
their  peers;  UCSF-Laurel  Heights 
campus,  3333  California  St., 
Wednesday,  March  27;  4  p.m.. 


751-2504. 

Police  Commission  Hearings: 
Will  be  held  at  the  Star  of  the  Sea 
Grammar  School,  360  Ninth 
Ave.,  Tuesday,  March  27;  6  p.m. 
Call  Police  Officer  Jill  Connolly, 
553-1385  or  Pam  Matsuda  at 
SAFE,  553-1984,  for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 

Magic  Show:  With  Dan  Sneider 
for  children  ages  five  and  up  at 
the  Richmond  Branch  Library, 
351  Ninth  Ave.,  Thursday,  March 
28;  3:30  p.m. 

Easter  Celebration:  Join  the 
Easter  Bunny  in  G.G.  Park,  take 
a  free  ride  on  the  carrousel,  chil¬ 
dren  3-12  years  old  are  invited, 
at  Children's  Playground,  off 
Bowling  Green  Drive  in  G.G. 
Park,  Saturday,  March  30;  2  -  4 
p.m.,  666-7028. 

Basketball  Clinic:  the  Richmond 
YMCA  is  conducting  a  basket¬ 
ball  clinic  for  boys  and  girls 
grades  3  -  8  on  Saturday,  March 
30;  9:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  $25,  Call 
Donald  668-2060  to  sign  up. 

Wandering  the  Fort  Funston 
Dunes:  Take  a  stroll  in  search  of 
birds,  animals  and  plants.  Bring 
binoculars  and  guide  books, 
meet  ranger  Norm  Simons  at  the 
Sunset  Trailhead,  across  from  the 
hang  gliders'  platform  in  Fort 
Funston,  Saturday,  March  30;  11 
a.m.  -  noon. 


John  Bardis 

Continued  from  page  6 

senior  volunteer  program;  the 
Inner  Sunset  Action  Committee 
against  demolitions;  as  well  as 
helping  the  Richmond  organize  its 
own  action  committee. 

"What  I  want  is  to  create 
working  groups  as  an  alternative 
to  City  Hall  organizations.  The 
demolition  issue  came  to  City 
Hall's  attention  solely  because  our 
small  district  action  groups 
created  the  issue.  Since  City  Hall's 
Planning  Commission  was  not 
responsive  to  that  issue,  we  made 
sure  the  demolition  issue  would 


become  a  City  Hall  issue.  We  have 
weekly  meetings  and  we  make 
sure  our  voice  is  heard,”  he  says. 

Recently  Bardis  became  the 
president  of  the  Coalition  for  San 
Francisco  Neighborhoods  as  a 
more  structured  voice  for  small 
districts'  concerns. 

Bardis'  dedication  is  exem¬ 
plary,  but  he  insists  that,  without 
the  volunteer  help  of  many  other 
residents,  he  couldn't  have 
achieved  so  many  concrete  victo¬ 
ries. 

He  now  intends  to  run  again  for 
supervisor. 

"I  am  a  true  believer  in  politics 
close  to  the  people,"  John  says.  "It 
would  not  excite  me  to  be  a  politi¬ 


cian  in  Sacramento.  I  would  be 
dealing  with  lobbyists.  Even  the 
homeless  have  paid  lobbyists 
there.  I  would  rather  deal  with  real 
people." 

Bardis  knows  that  he  is  doing 
what  his  father  and  Greeks  did  in 
their  community. 

He  recalls  the  Athenian  civic 
oath:  To  promise  to  defend  the 
city  against  all  enemies,  to  commit 
one's  life  to  serve  the  city  and  to 
leave  it  in  better  shape  than  the 
way  one  got  it. 

For  John  Bardis  of  the 
Richmond  District,  a  Greek  politi¬ 
cal  ideal  dating  from  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  is  still  alive  and  well. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Child  Care 


The  Right  School  for  Your  Child 

Openings  for  2,3,4  year  olds. 
Loving,  caring  environment,  full  day 
care  available.  Call  Cecilia,  St. 
James  Early  Education  Center, 
752-8258 


Health 


Recovery  tape  lines:  Free  support 


messages  for  recovering  addicts. 
Two  lines,  two  messages.  Call  751- 
5390  and  751  -0241  day  or  night. 


Help  Wanted 


Host  Families  Wanted:  Convert 
your  spare  bedroom  into  cash  and 
help  a  foreign  student  adjust  to 
America.  Call  the  S.F.  Institute  of 
English  at  221-9200  for  infor¬ 
mation. 


Topical  Conversation 


Discussion  group  interested  in 
exchanging  ideas.  Dan  386-1670. 


Miscellaneous 


Wanted:  Liability  Insuring 
Company  and  legal  representative 
regarding  compensation  claim 
against  Municipal  and  Superior 
courts.  Contact:  David  Anthony 
Fallon,  P.O.  Box  191173,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94119-1173. 


BUSINESS/PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


For  Sale 


Ladies  and  Mens  Clothing: 

Dresses,  suits,  shoes,  etc.  Good  as 
new.  2,500  brand  new  books  - 
various  topics.  Seniors  Invited  - 
10%  discount.  2219  Clement  St. 
Afternoons,  752-6100. 


Painting 


First  Cabin  Painting  Co. 

Specializing  in  Fine  Paint  Work. 
Interior  and  Exterior;  Excellent 
References;  Free  Color  Consulting; 
Free  Estimates;  Senior  Discount. 
Call  Tom  Romaneck  -  564-9631 


[STATS1 

1 13*  ON  THE  SPOT 
I  TYPE  &  BLUEPRINTS  AT 
I  FAST  STATS  TYPE  &  GRAPHICS 

I  SF:  3216  GEARY  »T  SPRUCE  7514625  I 
\SAN  RAFAEL:  1215  SECOND  2584548J 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing. 

Private  party  classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business  ads, 
up  to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads  must  be 
pre-paid  and  mailed  to  the  ReView  office  by  the  24th  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 

The  Richmond  ReView,  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  F.,  CA  94159 
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Argonne  Elementary  School  Health  Dept,  inspects  Clement 


Continued  from  page  1 

Ramon  Cortines  said  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  parents  had  been  notified  of  the 
proposed  Argonne  move  before  the  school 
board  made  their  decision. 

Last  June,  Cortines  proposed  moving  ’ 
Argonne  from  its  current  bungalows  to  the 
permanent  building  of  Mark  Twain, 
because  he  had  promised  Argonne  parents 
and  staff  to  find  a  permanent  home  for 
Argonne  students. 

After  conducting  a  feasability  study, 
Cortines  felt  that  the  Mark  Twain  school 
offered  the  most  cost-effective  solution  to 
Argonne's  needs  for  a  permanent  building 
with  cafeteria,  gym,  and  more  playground 
space. 

When  addressing  the  Democratic  Club, 
however,  Louie  said  that  he  and  many 
Argonne  parents  did  not  find  out  about  the 
school  board's  activities  regarding  Argonne 
until  they  read  of  the  decision  to  move  the 
school  in  one  of  the  City's  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

At  the  Democratic  Club  meeting,  both 
Louie  and  Yee  criticized  the  school  board's 
latest  decision  to  suspend  a  revote,  feeling 
that  those  who  support  the  move  have  the 
upper  hand  because  the  decision  to  move 
Argonne  is  still  valid. 

"It  means  going  into  discussion  with  a 
cloud  over  our  heads,"  explained  Louie,  of 
the  need  to  rescind  the  already  approved 
plan. 

"If  we're  fair,  we  need  to  have  everyone 
start  on  a  level  playing  field,"  added  Yee, 
who  wants  the  school  board  to  revoke  the 
decision  because  he  feels  parents  were  not 
adequately  notified  of  the  move. 


At  a  Feb.  5  school  board  Building  and 
Grounds  Committee  meeting,  Yee  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  to  cease  plans  to  move 
the  school.  However,  school  board  member 
Fred  Rodriguez  amended  Yee's  resolution, 
putting  the  decision  on  hold  for  further 
deliberation  until  the  school  board's  May 
meeting. 

Even  though  they  may  not  agree  with 
the  school  board's  February  decision,  both 
Yee  and  Louie  expressed  the  need  to  move 
forward  on  the  Argonne  issue  and  to  work 
closely  with  the  board  and  Superintendent 
Cortines. 

"It's  what  we’ve  got  to  work  with  and 
we’ve  got  to  go  into  it  giving  it  our  best,” 
Louie  said. 

As  he  looked  forward  to  the  discussions, 
Kelly  told  the  Democratic  Club  that  the 
unique  academic  needs  of  Argonne,  the 
City's  only  year-round  alternative  school, 
must  be  addressed  when  discussing  alterna¬ 
tives  for  moving  the  school. 

Kelly,  Yee,  and  Louie  all  feel  that  the 
entire  community  needs  to  be  involved  in 
the  Argonne  issue. 

"It's  impressive  to  the  board  when  the 
community  members  come  out  on  an 
issue,"  said  Kelly.  "These  issues  aren't  just 
Argonne.  It's  all  schools." 

Yee  added  that  the  Argonne  issue  is 
important  to  the  Richmond  District  commu¬ 
nity  because  the  student  enrollment  is  actu¬ 
ally  increasing  in  the  District,  despite 
declining  enrollment  city  wide. 

"Argonne  is  also  the  most  desirable 
school  in  the  City,"  Yee  said. 

"We  need  to  hear  from  the  people 
about  solutions  to  problems  concerning 
Argonne's  well-being,"  he  added. 


Continued  from  page  1 

they'll  have  the  same  conditions.  But  if  you 
go  to  any  area  in  the  city,  including  the 
Mission  District,  you’ll  find  the  same 
thing." 

Breslin  said,  "These  are  moderate  viola¬ 
tions.  They  can  result  in  vegetable  trim¬ 
mings  falling  on  the  sidewalk,  which  may 
attract  rodents.  And  then  it  becomes  a 
public  health  nuisance." 

He  said  Clement  Street's  public  health 
conditions  have  been  "becoming  problem¬ 
atic,"  including  private  individuals 
dumping  bags  of  trash  into  the  public  trash 
receptacles  or  leaving  them  at  the  side  of 
the  receptacles  or  in  front  of  local  business¬ 
es. 

"When  people  see  a  lot  of  trash,  they 
tend  to  just  add  to  it  by  throwing  more  trash 
into  overflowing  receptacles  -  or  right  in 
the  street,"  said  Breslin.  "It  becomes  what 
we  call  an  'attractive  nuisance.'" 

One  of  the  reasons  restaurants  are 
inspected  is  to  control  food-bome  illness. 

"Few  food  poisoning  incidents  are 
reported,"  said  Breslin.  "So  it's  hard  to 
grasp  how  many  there  actually  are.  If 
someone  complains,  we  would  do  an  epi¬ 
demiological  investigation  and  determine 
what  the  person's  last  three  meals  consisted 
of,  the  symptoms,  and  if  the  time  of  the 
symptoms’  onset  corresponds  with  when  he 
or  she  ate  at  the  restaurant." 

He  said  when  restaurant  operators  see 
the  health  inspectors  walk  in,  they  usually 
go  scurrying  about  to  clean  up  potential 
violations  in  the  kitchen  and  other  neglect¬ 
ed  areas.  If  the  establishment  is  inspected 
and  the  owner  is  issued  a  citation,  they  will 


receive  a  follow-up  visit  by  the  department 
to  see  if  the  required  changes  have  been 
made. 

If  the  owner  has  not  complied,  they  may 
be  required  to  attend  a  hearing  to  explain 
the  lack  of  action,  and  face  the  possibility 
that  their  operating  permit  may  be  suspend¬ 
ed  or  revoked.  Most  eventually  comply; 
only  about  eight  to  12  operating  permits  are 
revoked  annually  in  San  Francisco,  Breslin 
said. 

According  to  Inspector  Mah,  City  health 
inspectors  are  assigned  200  to  300  food 
establishments,  which  they  inspect  four 
times  .a  year,  plus  follow-ups  to  check  on 
compliance.  San  Francisco  is  the  state's 
only  major  city  that  allows  anonymous 
complaints,  and  inspectors  are  required  to 
visit  the  location  of  each  complaint,  he  said. 
A  couple  of  chronic  complainers  call  the 
department  continuously  about  such  minor 
violations  as  one  box  of  produce  being  left 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  store,  even 
though  it  is  soon  picked  up,  he  said. 

Health  Department  files  on  each  food 
establishment,  including  restaurants,  bak¬ 
eries,  and  markets,  are  available  for  public 
inspection.  Clement  Street  businesses  have 
recently  been  cited  for  such  relatively 
common  violations  as  dirty  restrooms, 
carpets,  and  stairways;  a  food  handler 
scratching  his  head  while  serving  food; 
rodent  infestation;  stagnant  water  on  floor; 
unclean  and  greasy  kitchen  equipment; 
lack  of  paper  towels  and  single  serving  dis¬ 
penser  soap  in  the  restroom;  and  trash  in 
the  backyard. 

These  violations  are  usually  soon  taken 
care  of,  and  the  Health  Department  file 
notice  is  stamped  "Abated." 


When  you  bring  plastic,  glass  and  aluminum  containers  marked 
CA  Redemption  Value  to  Richmond  Environmental  Action 
recycling  center  it  will  help  support 
-  Our  local  schools 

-  Community  and  environmental  groups 

-  Or  you  can  get  the  refund  value  for  yourself 
Bring  newspaper,  magazines  and  office  paper  too. 

Remember,  two  beverage  containers  under  24  oz.  are  worth  at 
least  a  nickel  and  the  larger  ones  are  worth  a  nickel  each. 


University  of  San  Francisco 


REA  Recycling  Center 
249  Anza  St.  at  Collins 
in  USF  Parking  Lot 

Call  387-3044  for 
programs  and  prices 


CA.ifQBNiA  yPkP'  U-  W  Of  CPUS1- RVV ION 

Division  of  Recycling 


For  more  information  on  beverage  container  recycling,  conlaa  Ihe  California  Division  of  Recycling  at  1  -800-332-SAVE. 
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STANDARD  PLUMBING 


ONE  STOP  PLUMBING  HEADQUARTERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  LEADING  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  STORE 
Every  Doy  Low  Prices  Contractor  Discounts 
OPEN  7  DAYS 


SUPPLY  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO  INC 

1019  CLEMENT  ST. 

Between  llth  &  12th  Avenue  A 

221-188?  AwCt 

thiriy  Sole  Price  Good  Thru  3/31/91  Hardware 


I  Eji  P-3  COMPLETE  DISCOUNT  PLUMBING  •  ELECTRICAL  •  HARDWARE  •  HOUSEWARE  A  PAINT  STORE 


Laundry  Basket 

Heovy  duly  plastic  wilh  rectangular 
design  holds  Ihe  heoviest  loads  wilh- 
out  sogging  or  buckling.  I '/.  bushel 
capacity,  in  assorted  colors 


WHHf  SUPPLIES  LAST 


13800 

All-Purpose  Broom 

This  18”  heavy-duty  indoor/outdoor 
broom  can  handle  fhe  largest  jobs 
Built  to  lost  with  metal  support  brace, 
4”  solid  fill,  60”  hordwood  hondle 


> 99 


WHIIE  SUPPLIES  LAST 


SUNSHINE 

MAKERS 


Simple  Green 

Let  this  multi-purpose  cleaner  do  oil 
the  work  and  get  33%  free.  Includes 
trigger  sprayer.  32  oz  biodegrad¬ 
able  concentrate. 


\88 


>99 


WHIIE  SUPPLIES  LAS1 


Ace  5  Star  Flat 
Latex  Wall  Paint 

One  coal  coverage  at  one  low 
price.  Spot  resistant  and  washable 
finish.  Custom  colors  higher. 


3  I860 

Ace  Clamp  Lamp 

Add  light  when  and  where  you  need 
it.  Great  for  garage,  attic  or  base¬ 
ment  150  watt  bulb 


WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST 


18"x  24"  Flair 
Doormat 

Durable  mat  scrapes  shoes  cleon  & 
keeps  dirt  outside  where  if  belongs 
Slate  grey  or  estate  brown. 


>97 


Shower  Massage 

Eosy  to  install  for  relaxing  water 
spray  3  selling  adjustments. 
Chrome  plated. 


WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST 


Roller  Covers 

9"  covers  with  %”  nop  for  use  on 
semi-smooth  surfaces  with  oil  types 
of  paint.  Pock  of  4. 
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WHILE  SUPPUES  LAST 


Ace  Drain  Auger 

Unclogs  drains  fast.  20  ft.  drain 
cleaner  with  no  mess.  Rust  proof 


FOR  ADVERTISING  RESULTS  -  CALL  THE  RICHMOND  REVIEW  -  221-4228 


